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Highest Award O e a ican Exposition 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “ treat- 
ment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of 
making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing 
but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 

Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 
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ON THE TWENTY-HOUR “SPECIAL” FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 


“The fireman standing in the pit of the locomotive opened the furnace door and threw in a shovelful of coal; and the flames leaped out 


to lick the black chunks in ” 
(See page 2455) 
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The March of Events 


IDSUMMER finds the people of our 
M country in a cheerful holiday-mood, 
with many good reasons for it. Pros- 
perity continues. More are able to take a 
holiday than on any previous summer. Boun- 
tiful crops, prosperous factories, railroads 
that earn dividends on cheap rates—these 
and what these imply give good reasons for 
cheerfulness to our industrious millions. 
Most of the grave public problems that 
seriously engaged us a year ago have been 
solved or are under hopeful management: 
Cuba is a republic; peace has practically been 
won in the Philippines; the administration of 
our other island wards runs smoothly towards 
the building up of the people; we have at 
last committed our Government to the con- 
struction of an isthmian canal: the new Presi- 
dent of the United States, who came into 
office by a crime that darkened the land a 
year ago, is the most inspiring influence 
throughout our national life that men have 
felt for a generation; we are at peace with all 
the world; our conquests are conquests of 
skill and trade; and these continue. Wealth 


accumulates but no one can fear that men 
decay under the influences that drive us for- 
ward to increasing national greatness. 

It is a pleasant holiday reflection, made in 
thankfulness but not boastfully, that among 
the great forces of our time and of our country 
are these: 





1. The social welfare of the masses con- 
tinues to deepen and to spread. The practical 
art of living healthfully and well is acquired 
every year by an increasing multitude. The 
sanitary conquest over ignorance and neglect 
goes on at a rapid rate. The American chil- 
dren of today have not only a better chance 
of healthful life than the children of any 
preceding generation had, but they have also 
a more natural childhood; more of them grow 
up close to nature; more of them have good 
training and a fair start in life. So, too, the 
building-up of American womanhood goes on. 
A saner and better-balanced and more cheer- 
ful social life exists in almost every part of 
the land than existed a generation ago. 
The position of the first thousand women that 
a traveler might meet in a journey from 
Boston to St. Paul or from Buffalo to New 
Orleans is such as no corresponding thousand 
women ever held in the world befere, in any 
time or in any land. So, too, goes on the 
building-up of good family stocks in our 
democracy—a greater and greater pride in 
good breeding. These are great social facts 
that make for cheerfulness, that glorify our 
national life and that keep every thoughtful 
man securely anchored in his democratic faith. 
Let any man who is world-weary and who, 
by reason of his own disappointments or of 
the squalor that he sees in densely settled 
cities, wanders to Europe to escape from him- 
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self or from his social fears—let any such man 
go into a hundred small towns in any dozen 
of our great commonwealths. He will find 
that civilization, far from being outworn, is 
only beginning for the great masses of man- 
kind. He will see a more hopeful and in- 
spiring spectacle than any social philosopher 
has yet written about. 

2. The next great force of American life 
is its continued mobility; for every man may 
yet find his aptitude and work for his own 
development and for the good of his fellows 
along the line of the least resistance. It is 
this fundamental quality of democratic so- 
ciety that is making us the most efficient 
people in the world at all practical tasks. 

3. The growth of the religion of honest 
dealing and of good deeds is bringing a higher 
ethical standard, although the authority of 
dogmatic religion declines. 

4. The most important democratic fact of 
our time is the continued and accelerated 
development of the South—both the land 
and the people. 

5. And the purity of our public life (in 
spite of the backwardness of municipal gov- 
ernment) is greater than it was at any pre- 
ceding time in our history. 

It is large facts like these (and these are 
not all) that put the energetic and therefore 
well-to-do and hopeful American citizen in 
good humor with the world when he goes to 
the mountains or the seashore to rest a space 
ar:d to look at his own problems from a calm 
distance. It matters little that he may not 
have thought out the reasons for his buoyant 
feelings, for he has a conviction born of suc- 
cessful work, that those who despair of the 
republic and see bad omens are fantastical in 
their thought. The man who does things 
gets renewed cheerfulness this year from his 
holiday. 


PRACTICALLY A UNIVERSAL PEACE 


HERE is now as nearly universal peace 

as a world that has constantly had 

wars may reasonably hope for. Hostility 
in the Philippines has practically ceased. 
As the President recently declared there is 
now less fighting there than there has been 
at any time perhaps within a century. While 


the islands were under Spanish rule we heard 
nothing of wars between the tribes or with 
the Spaniards. 


The street fights between 
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rival parties in Hayti and the revolutionists’ | 
violence in South America—these are hardly 
worthy to be called war. 

Students of international politics are asking 
themselves what danger there is of a possible} 
conflict between important nations in the 
Far East. There is always the possibility of 
trouble in China. The Chinese themselves 
may again in some province resent the pres- 
ence of foreigners or they may be goaded to® 
make trouble by one foreign nation which 
seeks an advantage over another. Russia, 4 
even yet under suspicion, is reported to be] 
about to evacuate Manchuria; but the Russian 7 
push forward never ends and Russian policy J 
is continuous without regard to change of} 
ministers or of Czars. Nor do the Japanese} 
feel secure against Russian advance or insult. } 
Still there is now no visible reason for fearing 7 
early war. q 

It is a pleasant reflection that among many | 
agencies that make for peace such as the gen-/7 
crally closer bonds that exist between the % 
Great Powers, the increasing costliness of © 
wars, the increasing danger of an almost uni- § 
versal conflict if two Great Powers should % 
come into open hostility—in addition to all] 
other strong reasons for peace, this is the] 
strongest: that the intense struggle for trade” 
would be interrupted by war. Every great | 
military Power except Russia is also a great 7 
industrial Power. England lost trade during J 
the South-African war, and any people would 
lose an industrial advantage that should take 
up arms. There have been many wars about 
commerce and there may be more. But the 
modern conditions of trade distinctly dis- 
courage armed hostilities as previous condi- 
tions did not. The industrial rise of the | 
United States in addition to other benefits 7 
that it brings to mankind must have the 
credit also for being the strongest of all forces 
for keeping a world-wide peace. If any great 
World-force ever succeeds in causing dis- 
armament in Europe, it may be the industrial 9 
rise of the United States. 


A NOTABLE GROUP OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his pub- 
lic addresses takes direct hold on 
men and things of immediate interest. His 
Memorial-Day address at Arlington did not 
consist of general propositions. It was 4 § 
plea for fair judgment of the army in the | 
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AN ISTHMIAN 


Philippines and a definite explanation of 
our aim in administering the affairs of the 
islands. So, too, his speeches at Boston, 
especially his Harvard address, were about 
men that are now living, now working and 
now working well—men who are parts of the 
Administration—especially Governor Taft, 
General Wood, Secretary Hay, and Secretary 
Root. These, each at his own post, have 
done and are doing delicate, far-reaching 
historic tasks of the greatest public value. 
The President’s praise of General Wood and 
of Governor Taft was well-won and _ well- 
given. It was an interesting revelation of 
the character of both men that the President 
is unwilling to appoint Governor Taft to the 
Supreme Bench because he is needed in the 
Philippines and that Governor Taft would 
not accept such an appointment because he 
prefers to carry on the work that he has in 
hand, and would prefer it even if he received 
no salary for doing it. Truly spoken, too, 
was President Eliot’s praise of Secretary Hay 
who “by force of just and liberal thinking is 
the most successful diplomatist now living.” 

Let us praise men while they live for when 
they are dead we can pay them no debt of 
gratitude. President Roosevelt, President 
Eliot, ex-Secretary Long, president of the 
Harvard alumni, Secretary Moody, General 
Wood (all Harvard men), Secretary Hay, 
Secretary Root, Governor Taft—these that 
spoke and these that were spoken of surely 
make an extraordinary group. Every one of 
them except Mr. Eliot has spent most of 
his life in the Government’s service, and he 
has spent all his life in the public service and 
a thirdof a century in as great an office as 
the high place held by any of the others. 
It is not a partisan view of these men 
to say that a government or a country or a 
time that has such public service as they 
render is fortunate. Our democracy is vin- 
dicating itself in the character of such public 
servants as these. Mr. Eliot’s description of 
President Roosevelt as a ‘true type of the 
sturdy gentleman and high-minded public 
servant of a democracy’’ fits every man of 
them. 


AN ISTHMIAN CANAL AT LAST 


T may well turn out in that final judg- 
ment day to which we love to refer 
gteat events of our own time — ‘‘ when 
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the future historian shall come to write’’— 
that the most important act of this Congress 
or of many another one will be the passage of 
the isthmian canal bill. Any wandering 
New Zealander who may visit the ruins of 
Manhattan a century of centuries hence will 
probably make his archeological journey 
through this canal; for it will be one of two 
or three great achievements of man that are 
likely to take their places along with the 
elemental works of nature. It will be a part 
of the earth itself as long as the earth retains 
its present general structure and shape. We 
have yet done nothing in our conquest of the 
New World that has such a chance of per- 
manence. 

As the bill was passed it authorizes the 
President to buy the rights, franchises, etc., of 
the Panama Company for forty millions of 
dollars; and if a proper cession of land is given 
by Colombia, and if the Panama title be per- 
fect, then he shall finish the Panama Canal 
at a cost of not more than one hundred and 
thirty-five millions. Otherwise he shall use 
the Nicaragua route at a cost of one hundred 
and eighty millions. A two-per-cent. popular 
loan of one hundred and thirty millions is to 
be issued. 

The venerable Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
with an eye not only to the benefit of his own 
great part of the Union but to the develop- 
ment of our whole country, has for many year¢ 
worked and talked towards definite action 
in cutting a canal. The great enterprise has 
had other friends many and powerful, and 
the practical work of passing the bill during 
this Congress, was done chiefly by others; 
but no other man has so resolutely and untir- 
ingly kept the great enterprise in the public 
mind. Witness his eight speeches during 
this last single session of Congress, filling 172 
columns of the Congressional Record. No 
other man has so often expressed the wide- 
reaching benefits of such a highway between 
the great oceans of the globe. No other 
man has shown quite such a grasp of the 
great geographical, commercial and_ eco- 
nomic facts that lift the undertaking out of the 
category even of great government achieve- 
ments. Senator Morgan contended long 
and stoutly for the Nicaragua route, which 
(as one friendly critic has said) became a sort 
of religion with him. The question of routes 
will soon be forgotten, ‘but his long contention 
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SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, OF ALABAMA 


WHO HAS FOR A LONG SERIES OF YEARS STRIVEN FOR THE 
BUILDING OF AN ISTHMIAN CANAL BY OUR GOVERNMENT 
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for a canal will link his memory with it per- 
petually. For in the future, when men find 
it hard to understand the party-differences 
of our time and when our temporary fierce 
political squabbles have become meaningless, 
they will clearly understand the statesman- 
ship that foresaw the world-wide results of 
this everlasting achievement. Senator Mor- 
gan is to be congratulated on that large quality 
of mind which drove him to devote so much 
of the activity of his closing years to so great 
a subject. 


EXPANSION BY IRRIGATION 


F far-reaching constructive value, too, 
is the plan for irrigating the arid and 
semi-arid lands of the West. There has 
naturally been serious objection to the 
National Government’s undertaking or be- 
coming responsible for irrigation works. At 
the same time it has long been evident that 
neither private enterprise nor even State 
action or supervision could do this great 
necessary work of subduing a vast area to 
productive uses. There is now, for instance, 
a case pending between two States because 
irrigation works in one cut off a water supply 
from the other. Some general and compre- 
hensive plan is necessary to avoid such local 
troubles and to utilize the water over the 
greatest area possible. 

The impropriety of direct appropriations 
out of the national treasury has been avoided 
—at least an effort has been made to avoid it 
—in the bill that passed Congress. The act 
is very carefully drawn. The National Gov- 
ernment is to use the money received from the 
sale of the public lands in the semi-arid 
States (less the part of this fund that goes to 
the agricultural colleges) as a ‘‘revolving 
fund,” to construct irrigation works under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The lands are to be sold only to settlers and 
no person may hold more than 160 acres, and 
no title shall be given except to a person who 
has been a settler on the land for five years. 
The land is to be paid for, to the Government, 
in ten annual instalments. Thus in every 
ten years the Government will receive back 
the sum invested ten years before. The sale 


of public lands in these States yields about 
two and a half millions a year. 

The well-meant and carefully guarded 
policy is that the lands shall fall into the 
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hands of actual settlers only, in small lots, 
and that no money for construction works 
shall come directly out of the treasury. The 
semi-arid region pays for its own irrigation. 

If the plan works out (and there is every 
reason to think that it will) it will continue for 
a long time the beneficent results of the home- 
stead act. It will add almost incalculably to 
our home-owning agricultural population and 
correspondingly to our products and resources. 
It will mean the addition to our productive 
area of a vast (and as yet unknown) empire: 
of tillable land. It will in time add _ incal- 
culably to the products of the great western 
half of the Union and consequently to the 
development of our Asiatic trade. The irri- 
gation act provides for expansion within our 
own borders; and it is a constructive piece of 
work of vast magnitude and far-reaching 
value. 


THE WAY CLEAR FOR THE BUILDING OF A 
PHILIPPINE NATION 


E have made a new era in the develop- 
ment of tropical peoples—there is no 
need to express it in less sweeping terms. 
Nor is it too much to say that our manage- 
ment of Cuba and of the Philippine archipel- 
ago is one of the most important events in 
modern history; for the proper development 
of the tropics and of their peoples is one of the 
most urgent problems in the world. By 
showing the way to solve it, we have made an 
administrative contribution to civilization 
that is second only to the development of our 
own republican institutions. 

The ending of the war in the Philippines 
(the Moro islands only excepted); the pro- 
clamation of amnesty by the President on 
July 4 (making our Day of Independence of 
everlasting significance also to the Filipinos); 
the formal abolition of the military gov- 
ernorship; and Secretary Root’s eloquent 
and stirring eulogy of the army for its 
service in Cuba and in the Philippines— 
these signify momentous and _ glorious 
triumphs of American character and efficiency 
in the high and difficult task of spreading 
republican civilization. No American citizen 
who has a proper historical perspective can 
fail to feel a thrill of pride when he contem- 
plates these things. 

Secretary Root’s ‘“‘General Order No. 66,”’ 
to the Army of the United States, wherein he 
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briefly sketched its achievements, is the most 
notable document of its sort that has been 
issued since the Civil War. It is an admir- 
able summary of two great events that 
reflect lasting honor on the Republic—the 
renovation of Cuba and the establishment of 
order in the Philippines. 

Governor Taft’s estimate of the army’s 
work in the Philippines as an event of historic 
importance (for there has never before been 
a well-ordered peace there since the islands 
have been known to us), sets it in its true 
light. He speaks as one who knows its full 
meaning and appreciates the difficulties that 
have been overcome. He cabled from Rome 
his congratulations to Secretary Root on July 
3rd in these words: 


“T congratulate you on the accomplish- 
ment of the most important step in your great 
work of constructing a satisfactory civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands. None 
but those acting under you can fully know the 
debt that the country owes you, for the 
courage and the original constructive genius in- 
volved in drafting your instructions of April, 
1900, and informing a civil government with- 
out a precedent under the President’s unde- 
fined authority as military Commander-in- 
Chief, almost within the sphere of war, which 
should furnish convincing proof to the Fili- 
pinos of the benefit of general peace under 
American sovereignty, or can realize the 
success of your plans in actual peace, and the 
vindication of them in the ratification of 
the Philippine Government act.” 


The negotiations, which so long kept Gov- 
ernor Taft in Rome, for the purchase by our 
Government of the lands of the friars, is as 
necessary a part of the freedom of the people 
as the overthrow of the insurgent leaders. 
This done, the long working-out of self-govern- 
ment becomes not an easy but a possible 
undertaking. The way is cleared for the 
building of a nation—cleared of both military 
and ecclesiastical hindrances. 


PRACTICAL HELP FOR THE FILIPINOS 


UT our work in the Philippines is not 
yet done. There is a sense in which 

it is only begun. Since the political labors 
of those who have opposed the Government’s 
policy must now cease (because peace is won 
and the way made clear to work towards self- 
government), it is to be hoped that they and 
all other patriotic citizens will help directly 
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towards the development of these people. 
We have an army of teachers in the Philip- 
pines; and in every province and in every set- 
tlement are both American and native men 
and women who are giving their lives to the 
upbuilding of the people. Help them. 
There are no longer insurgents to send politi- 
cal literature to. Send good literature and 
encouragement to the leaders in peaceful 
pursuits. There is an obligation resting on 
all patriotic societies and all patriotic persons 
to contribute to the building-up of the char- 
acter, the thrift, the intelligence and the in- 
dependence of the Philippine tribes. There 
is an obligation upon all kinds of learned 
bodies to study the ethnology, the habits, 
the industries, of the Filipinos, to find out the 
resources and possibilities of these islands. 
Research and study may now for the first 
time be safely, easily and exhaustively done 
there. Philanthropy, learning and religion as 
well as constructive administration all have 
a virgin field which promises rich results. 


THE NEGLECT OF CUBA AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC OPPORTUNITY 


HE great omission of duty by Congress 
was its neglect to provide for the 
economic relief of Cuba. A reciprocity tariff 
act, whereby the chief products of the island 
might have come into our markets at a re- 
duced rate and have brought a higher price 
to the Cuban planters, would have done us 
no economic hurt; and it would have enabled 
us to do our bounden duty to the Cubans. 
The melancholy moral is that private interests 
are stronger in Congress than a sense of public 
duty when the two converge where the tariff 
is affected. 

Yet this is nonew thing. It has been so for 
nearly forty years. It is, however, a singu- 
larly striking proof of the power of private 
interests when they are once entrenched 
behind the revenue-raising function of the 
Government. 

The political situation caused by this dis- 
graceful omission of duty is not half so com- 
plicated as the politicians make it out to be. 
It is reducible to very simple terms, thus— 
The Republican Congress has proved itself 
yet in servitude to high protection; the moral 
sense of the country is offended and it will 
assert itself; President Roosevelt and the 
Republicans who stood conscientiously for 
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THE WIDE CLEVELAND-BRYAN CHASM 


Cuban reciprocity have won popular favor 
and their attitude is a valuable political asset 
for future use; and the Democrats have a 
strong campaign issue as a result of the whole 
matter. 

This issue is not of very great party im- 
portance in this year’s Congressional elections 
because the President and the mass of Re- 
publicans (see the resolutions of one State 
convention after another) are also on the side 
of reciprocity. But the “insurgent” Re- 
publican members of Congress who are blind 
enough to cling to High Protection as a fetish 
or to surrender to private interests—have 
given the general Democratic demand for 
tariff reduction in all future campaigns an 
immense impetus. For, of course, the histor- 
ical, fundamental, unconquerable but now ill- 
led, petulant and incompetent great party will 
again have its day; and it will be likely to win 
its day on this same old issue. 


WHY NOT SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC LEADER- 
SHIP? 


N fact, the Democratic party might have 
another season of power at no distant 
time if it could find leadership. Since Mr. 
Bryan began his series of progressive defeats, 
the party has dwindled, as Mr. Cleveland 
pointed out at the Tilden Club dinner in 
New York, to domination in the Southern 
States only. This geographical narrowing 
of it brought a chance to develop Southern 
leaders. It would be novel, interesting and 
wholesome if strong Southern leaders were 
again to appear in our national politics. No 
turn of events could be more welcome. There 
would be an historic and dramat‘c fitness in 
that rejuvenated great section of the Union 
asserting itself in a commanding political 
way. 

But the Southern men now in public life 
have not risen to the national occasion. They 
seem never quite to lose sectional conscious- 
ness. Strong Southern men who do large 
tasks in finance and in commerce (and there 
are many of them) do them as men elsewhere 
do such tasks. They lay hold on great princi- 
ples. They have no sectional consciousness. 
They do not go to their work as Southern 
men, but simply as men. But the Southern 
political leader is yet somehow ‘“South- 
ern." He has a nationality inside of a 
He is suspicious. He seems 


nationality. 
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to belong to a special cult. He does not 
take up national problems as if they were 
his problems, but rather as if they were some- 
body else’s whose work it was his duty to 
criticize. But out of those great common- 
wealths whose boundless white fields supply 
ever-increasing spindles and looms and whose 
diversified industries are now contributing to 
the wealth of the country, ought to come into 
political life men of larger minds and wider 
political vision,—men who see a higher duty 
than personal abuse of the only Democrat 
that has occupied the White House in nearly — 
half a century. They ought to give up the 
eternal réle of fault-finding and do construct- 
ive work. 


THE WIDE CLEVELAND-BRYAN CHASM 


HE violence of the inter-party criticism 
that was provoked by Mr. Cleveland’s 
speech at the Tilden Club dinner in New York 
must have surprised those who take only a 
logical and not an emotional view of politics. 
Mr. Cleveland clearly intimated that recent 
Democratic defeats were caused by the free- 
silver propaganda and such unsound doctrines 
—truth, if ever truth was told. On the other 
side Mr. Bryan flew into a passion of personal 
abuse of Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Watterson, 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
many other Southern Democrats followed him 
in the same tone, all accusing Mr. Cleveland 
of disrupting the party by playing into the 
hands of the rich. 

It is worth recalling that Mr. Bryan’s popu- 
lar vote even in the year of his last defeat 
was enormous. While the bitter and foolish 
attacks on Mr. Cleveland indefinitely hinder 
party harmony and keep alive the commercial 
distrust of the Democratic party, they have a 
meaning that the sagacious student of Ameri- 
can life must heed. It is the emotionalism of 
politics. It is the feeling that the average 
man is left out—that his wishes and his in- 
terests are neglected—that the East, as dis- 
tinguished from the South and the West— 
has its undue share of wealth and of power 
and of influence. In one period of depression 
this emotionalism took the form of hostility 
to the railroads, and in another to a sound 
currency. It has not disappeared. It will 
reassert itself in some other form when hard 
times come again. Inthe long run it is whole- 
some. It acts both as a safety valve and asa 
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check. It is the cry of the masses against 
the classes—generally a blind cry and often 
a foolish one. But it is part of a democracy; 
and, as matters stand now, it is the Demo- 
cratic party. It is a national misfortune that 
it has not wise leadership. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


S the Congressional campaign comes 
on, the chances seems good that the 
Republicans will retain their majority in Con- 
gress. They have many positive achieve- 
ments to their credit—all the extraordinary 
amount of constructive work done during the 
recent session; and they have reason to be 
grateful that the ship-subsidy bill was not 
enacted. But they have distinctly lost one 
great advantage that the party had, or 
seemed about to take, a year ago. Then 
there seemed a chance that extreme protection 
would yield to a policy of reciprocity. But 
the promise has been postponed if not lost. 
To recall the party sentiment that Mr. 
McKinley so forcibly and frequently ex- 
pressed during the last year of his life and to 
compare it with the disgraceful failure even 
to give reciprocity to Cuba—this is a fair 
measure of the party’s falling away from a 
good purpose. There has been a distinct 
slipping back, a serious moral lapse. The 
party is practically where it was years ago 
when Mr. Blaineeforesaw that high protection 
must yield, and where it was when Mr. Cleve- 
land won the Presidency because he stood for 
a tariff for revenue only. Similar leadership 
might now bring a similar result. 

But the Democrats, too, have so suffered 
from a lack of leadership that they have 
forfeited the confidence of the independents 
who formerly made Democratic Congressional 
majorities and a Democratic President possi- 
ble. Ifthe parties be measured by the moral 
force that underlies them (and there is a 
moral quality, or the lack of it, at the bottom 
of every campaign), both now stand below 
the level they have previously held; but in 
practical results the Republicans make by 
far the better showing. They will have, 
however, to thank the Democratic lack of 
leadership for much of their victory in No- 
vember. The fall elections of State legisla- 


tures will make a number of changes in the 
Senate. 
lican, 


But it will continue to be Repub- 
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THE NON-PARTISAN CHARACTER OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CONGRESSIONAL WORK 


N considering the four great and far- 
reaching pieces of work that Congress 
did during the recent session, every indepen- 
dent political student is struck with the fact 
that three of them were favored by Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. It was a non- 
partisan vote that cut off the war revenues, 
that passed the canal bill, and that enacted 
the immigration law. The Philippine act 
alone of all the important new legislation 
was a party measure. When men settle 
down to do serious public work, few things 
are, or seem, of such little consequence as 
sheer political partisanship. That generally 
is saved for use upon the galleries when 
measures of little importance are under con- 
sideration, and for use in the political cam- 
paign. 

The truth is, discussion on the stump and 
in the party newspapers is never as frankly 
conducted as the work of carrying on the 
Government is done. The stump is a stage, 
candidates are actors, and voters are the 
audience. Everybody knows that much of 
the performance is merely perfunctory. But 
the play generally proceeds on the level of 
the least intelligent and most prejudiced part 
of the public. 


A SUMMER WITH THE TRUSTS 


HE trusts are up for discussion this 
summer. So they have been indeed 
for many a summer and many a winter as 
well, and many years will pass before we are 
done with discussing them. But the Presi- 
dent and Congress and the lack of sharply- 
drawn issues between the parties are influences 
that bring this ever-new old subject squarely 
before us again. 
On a book-rack in a pleasure craft that was 
fitted out in New York for a cruise the other 


day were eight recently published books on § 


trusts; a Western member of Congress dis- 
covered as soon as he went home from Wash- 
ington that his political friends wished first 
to know ‘“‘what part trusts will play in the 


campaign;” and a Southern clergyman is § 
spending his vacation studying the practical f 


workings of trusts as they affect labor unions 

in certain industries in New England. 
Two intelligible plans of attack on the 

dangers and evil tendencies of great aggrega- 
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tions of wealth and industrial power have 
been clearly formulated out of the intermin- 
able talk on the subject. 

One is so to change the tariff as to take 
away its benefits from every organization 
made in restraint of trade. This will never 
be done until the tariff is reduced uniformly; 
for, apart from the difficulty of deciding which 
trusts are “in restraint of trade,’’ the Great 
Interests so have command of Congress that 
none will yield any particular advantage till 
all are made to yield. The only practical 
tariff-reform will be a uniform and general 
reform. 

The other and the best plan to safeguard the 
public against them that either economist 
or administrator has laid down is the safe- 
guard of enforced publicity. Municipal and 
State authorities may require publicity in 
various ways and in various degrees, and the 


National Government may require it con- 


cerning all corporations that do an interstate 
business. An earnest public demand for such 
publicity made enforceable by law would dis- 
courage, if it did not prevent, the improper 
increase of securities, the unfair treatment of 
minority shareholders, the manipulation of 
values, oppressive combinations to uphold 
too-high prices, and the wanton use of 
organized power against the public welfare. 
Or, if such publicity did not clear the horizon 
of doubt, it might show the way to a more 
definite remedy of some other kind. It is 
safe to suspect any politician of muddled 
thinking or of a worse fault if in his declama- 
tion he pretends to set forth a more radical 
method of dealing with them. 

This is in the direction of President Roose- 
velt’s very earnest thought, and it is in this 
direction that definite results may be hoped 
for. The President has the very great ad- 
vantage that, by reason of his training simply 
as a public servant, his life-long freedom 
from private activities and his indepen- 
dence of thought, he belongs neither to 
the friends nor to the enemies of the trusts. 
He is properly not classed in the public mind 
as a partisan to the controversy; and he is 
very much in earnest. 


THE PERSONAL BASIS OF TRUSTS 


’ } ‘HERE is another side of the study of 
trusts. For, while many men are 


deeply concerned about their effect on the 


AN INDUSTRIAL TEST OF PROSPERITY 
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public welfare, other men are becoming con- 
cerned about the welfare of their trusts. A 
considerable body of opinion is gathering that 
we have seen the culmination of their forma- 
tion, and that a day of reckoning is near for 
such as are not built on the foundation of 
sound values and good management, and a 
day of competition for most of the rest. The 
New York Commercial lately published a cal- 
culation that very much more capital has 
recently been invested in companies that are 
rivals to ‘“‘trusts” than in new trusts. If . 
this be true, the meaning of it is that in many 
kinds of industries consolidation can go so 
far and no further. There is a point beyond 
which the economies of centralized manage- 
ment are off-set by new kinds of expenses or 
by new difficulties. 

This tendency toward the organization of 
smaller companies that admit of something 
more nearly akin to personal management 
than the great aggregations, falls in with com- 
mon sense and good economics. Such a 
tendency is bound to assert itself sometime; 
and if it be suggestively visible in the business 
world now, it will probably come in time to 
save us from the sudden toppling over of 
many ambitious great aggregations that lack 
good management. For the whole matter 
comes back at last to management—comes 
back to personalities. Some industries—pre- 
eminently railroads and steamship lines—more 
easily lend themselves to unified control than 
others. But every undertaking, large or small, 
implies personal management; and every great 
trust that has been successfully conducted 
rests upon the good judgment and skilful 
work of a man or of a group of men. The 
bigger the aggregation, as a rule, the greater 
the need of astrong man. Conversely, where- 
ever there is a strong man in any industry, 
whether he be in a trust or out of it, successful 
activity is likely to show itself. 

The success or the permanence of most of 
the recent great aggregations is yet to be 
determined. It will be interesting to see 
what will happen when the strong men that 
organized them and that successfully con- 
duct them are dead. 





AN INDUSTRIAL TEST OF PROSPERITY 


HE dividends paid in New York and 
in other money centres on July 1 
were at least as large as those paid last year, 
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the sum known and distributed through the re- 
gularly reported channels in New York alone 
being at least 125 millions of dollars. In other 
words corporation-prosperity continues. The 
railroads paid a larger sum in dividends than 
last year, the industrial companies somewhat 
less. The most noteworthy reduction was of 
copper dividends, and the most noteworthy 
increase of earnings was of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The earnings of this great 
aggregation, like the earnings of the Standard 
Oil Company, put the wealth of old fables to 
shame. The 1ichest men of all preceding 
times would have regarded such earnings by 
any single company or group of companies 
under unified control as simply incredible. 

The railroad situation is especially satis- 
factory in comparison with the situation at 
any recent period. According to a compila- 
tion made by the Railway Age, of Chicago, 
only twenty-two railroads, which are short 
for they all aggregate only 1,310 miles, are 
now in receivers’ hands. The only road of 
any considerable importance in this list is the 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis road (432 
miles) which is not insolvent but is in a re- 
ceiver’s hands because of a disagreement 
among the owners. In other words, the roads 
now insolvent are inconsiderable; for in 1893 
alone 29,340 miles of roads became insolvent. 

The process of reorganization and consoli- 
dation and the prosperity of the country 
have put an end to the disastrous and dis- 
graceful era of inflation and wrecking. There 
are yet inflations of value, but the reckless 
period of railroad management seems past. 
It is feared that now the street railways will 
have to go through a somewhat similar pro- 
cess. Atleast they and not the steam roads 
are now the financially dangerous kinds of 
transportation properties. 


HOW PEACE ADDS TO THE WORLD’S WEALTH 


NE grateful result of the Boer War 
that will soon be felt is the revival of 
industry, especially of- gold and diamond 
mining in South-Africa. Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent mining authority, 
has pointed out that the annual production 
of gold in the Witwatersrand is likely to be 
about a billion dollars; and he thinks that, 
after work shall have been fully resumed, the 
annual product will for a good many years be 
steadily increased—say for a quarter of a 
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century or more. Its product, as soon as all 
the mines are again opened, will again be about 
one-fourth of the world’s annual yield of gold. 
Nearly 98 per cent. of the diamonds of com- 
merce come from the Kimberley mines. The 
production of so much wealth, together with 
the cessation of the great positive waste that 
the war caused, will make a very great differ- 
ence in the general economic condition of the 
world. Happily we have long outgrown 
that crude stage of economic thought that 
regarded wars as contributions to prosperity. 

In a smaller way the winning of peace in 
the Philippines will add to wealth and to 
commerce. Productive industry will gradually 
take the place of destruction and stagnation; 
and our war-waste, too, will cease. There has 
at times been much premature and foolish dis- 
cussion of the commercial value of the archi- 
pelago tothe United States. Commercial values 
had little or nothing to do with shaping our 
policy; but in the decades to come the world’s 
commerce and wealth will be very consider- 
ably increased by our rule there. In fact 
our own commerce with the former Spanish 
islands has already grown astonishingly, 
in spite of our foolish policy with Cuba. 
Leaving Cuba out, our shipments to non- 
contiguous territory of the United States 
were about ten millions in 1897; in 1900-01 
they were thirty millions; and in 1901-2 they 
were about thirty-five millions. The same 
non-contiguous territory sends us now fifty 
million dollars’ worth of products. Consider 
Porto Rico alone: in 1897 we imported from 
the island a little more than two million 
dollars’ worth of products; in the fiscal year 
1901-02, we imported seven millions. Our 
control of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines enriches both them and us 
and will enrich both to a much greater extent 
hereafter. 


THE NON-CLERICAL NEW PRESIDENT OF 
PRINCETON 


HE American college keeps moving 
away from ecclesiastical control. Yale 

ended its long succession of clerical presi 
dents when it elected Dr. Hadley, and 
Princeton has done likewise in electing Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson. This tendency dignifies 
education and broadens it; for no man can be 
a wholly single-minded president of a great 
institution if denominational or ecclesiastical 
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obligations rest on him, nor can he quite win 
the fullest loyalty of those who have other 
denominational preferences. Any man who 
can make an accurate measure of the intel- 
lectual progress of the people knows that 
both Yale and Princeton suffered in their 
development, Princeton in particular, by 
clinging too long to an outworn system. 

And the change was made at Princeton by 
a masterly and interesting stroke of good 
college politics. Neither scholarship pure 
and simple nor genius for teaching has always 
been the sole reason for advancement in that 
academic community—if indeed it is in any. 
Enough time and thought and energy have 
been wasted on ecclesiastical and academic 
politics at more than one important educa- 
tional institution these twenty-five years to 
have built up several great scholarly reputa- 
tions. But the activity of academic politicians 
at Princeton was cut short more neatly than 
it.was ever before cut short in all the annals 
of college life. At one session of the Board, 
without previous announcement, Dr. Patten 
resigned the presidency and nominated Dr. 
Wilson to succeed him; and the election was 
made before the public knew that there had 
been a vacancy. 

The result was the best that could have 
been attained even by years of discussion. 
President Wilson is a Princeton man; he has 
been an eminently successful member of the 
faculty; he is hardly turned forty-five; he has 
a winning and strong personality; he knows 
men; and he knows American institutions 
and he believes in them. He stands for the 
best tendencies in American education. 


THE POSITION OF THE ENGLISH KING AS RE- 
VEALED BY HIS ILLNESS 


HAT would have been the greatest 
pageant of recent times was post- 
poned and prevented by the dangerous illness 
of King Edward on the very eve of the gor- 
geous and elaborate coronation that had been 
planned and to which all nations sent repre- 
sentatives. When he is crowned now the 
spectacular glory of the occasion will be 
pale in comparison with what it would have 
been in June. 

But his illness and the anxiety through 
which the Empire passed drew his people 
nearer to him and nearer to the throne than 
the most elaborate coronation could have 
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drawn them. The royal family of England 
perhaps owes more to the accidents that the 
preceding monarch was a woman and a good 
woman and that King Edward was danger- 
ously ill at so critical a time than it owes to 
any positive advantages that royalty may 
now have. 

Through his illness the King has borne 
himself with such consideration that he is 
held in higher esteem than he ever was before. 
Very sincere were the expressions of sympa- 
thy from all the world; and the whole bearing 
of the English people was such as to show 
not only that they esteem King Edward and 
measure him by his best qualities, but that 
the throne itself is yet regarded by them as 
one of the pillars of civilization. The truth, 
perhaps, is this—that no individual so regards 
it, but the collective English people still hold 
to a firm conviction of its necessity. The 
force of political and social habit is apparently 
as strong as the fiction of divine right once 
was. Asarecent biographer of King Edward 
expressed it with loyal vagueness: ‘‘It is the 
Idea, and not the statute-book, which governs 
us, and the Idea is exactly what we ourselves 
make it. It is the Idea, in the long run, 
which holds together four hundred millions 
of the human race.” 


THE OUTLOOK IN JOURNALISM 


OURNALISM now offers by far better 
opportunities for men of good equip- 
ment and public spirit than it ever before 
offered. In earlier days, before rapid print- 
ing machinery, cheap paper, a cheap telegraph 
service and cheap and rapid distribution, 
there was a certain apparent dignity about 
the editorial life that it lost during the first 
years of the growth of the “yellow” journals. 
But the old dignity was more apparent than 
real. Anybody who takes the trouble to 
read the files of many newspapers of a gener- 
ation or two ago will soon become very tired 
of the undignified wrangles that filled their 
editorial pages. He will discover that most 
journals and most journalists were simply 
the tools of men in public life. As an inde- 
pendent profession it offered careers to few. 
The Civil War gave it a chance greatly to 
develop; and, for a time thereafter, it at- 
tracted an increasing number of strong men. 
But even then they were a small group, and 
their readers were a small part of the people. 
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Then gradually came the period of me- 
chanical development, when newspaper-pub- 
lishing became a profitable industry, and 
this period culminated not many years ago in 
the rise of the “yellow” journal. The 
“‘yellow” journal was so conspicuous a pro- 
duct of these new mechanical conditions that 
it had a tendency to vulgarize the whole pro- 
fession. Men were called into its service for 
other qualities than accurate judgment 
and good style. But from the very nature 
of things (since our democratic society is 
essentially wholesome) the permanent ser- 
vice that the press can render to the public 
could not long be affected by the extremes of 
“yellow” journalism. The better part of 
periodical literature was all the while becom- 
ing better than it had ever been. This is 
true not only of the daily newspapers that 
kept their character and added to their 
energy, but it is especially true of the monthly 
magazines, which also are journalism. 

In fact the sensational papers, along with 
their noisy degradation of the profession into 
a.vulgar commercial trade, taught several 
useful lessons. They enormously widened 
the area of newspaper influence. They dis- 
covered hitherto forgotten millions of readers. 
They proved the possibility of profitable one- 
cent papers. They brought about the organi- 
zation of profitable advertising. While they 
were making the inactive moralists mourn, 
they were teaching men who were willing to 
profit by their lessons the way to make jour- 
nalism both more useful and more profitable 
than it had ever been. They were opening 
new fields of influence and of income. 

Now, as a profession that can do an honor- 
able and important service to society be- 
comes also profitable, it becomes increasingly 
attractive to strong men. The period of the 
Great Editor—the man who carried on a 
party debate every morning and gave his 
readers a sort of continuous gladiatorial per- 
formance—is past. The day of the Sensa- 
tional Journalist is passing—the man who 
boasts of his paper’s circulation and of his 
charities—because other sorts of self-con- 
scious millionaires also have risen to piay 
this sorry game; and the newspaper brag- 

gart is ceasing to attract attention. Meanwhile 
the conscientious, well-equipped army of high- 
minded men who practise the profession is 
increasing every year. 
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The present prosperity of the New York 
Times as a one-cent newspaper whose columns 
are clean and reflect the cheerful spirit of 
contemporaneous activity, is one among 
many demonstrations that honorable and 
high-minded daily journalism is appreciated 
by the public. Similar evidence was given 
by the recent sale at auction of the Philadel- 
phia Record, another clean one-cent news- 
paper, for about $3,000,c0o—a fair valuation. 
In almost every city in the land there is one 
such newspaper if not more than one. 

The truth is, journalismis just now becoming 
for the first time distinctly an independent and 
attractive profession. It yet needs a better 
esprit de corps, a sense of professional dignity, 
and relief from the quacks and the loud ad- 
venturers of the craft. There is need, too, 
of still higher pay to those that write well, and 
of more stable conditions of employment. But 
these conditions are following the more stable 
prosperity that the business is taking on. 


THE HARD ROLE OF THE PUBLIC HERO 


ORD KITCHENER seems to fall short 
of playing the hero in the popular 
eye, though he seems, perhaps for that very 
reason, to hold the hearts of his countrymen. 
In the light of modern newspapers and all the 
other machinery of intimate publicity, to 
play the popular hero for any length of time 
is the most difficult réle that even a great man 
may try. It would be interesting to see the 
result if Napoleon could be subjected to the 
twentieth century conditions of hero-life. 
Lord Roberts is already forgotten by the 
people; General von Waldersee, who strutted 
half across the world and back again as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in 
China, is as dead to the world as Hector or 
Li Hung Chang; Admiral Dewey holds the 
grateful esteem of his countrymen, but he is 
no longer a figure that men and women flock 
to see when he drives out; Rear-Admiral 
Schley has ended his victorious journeys to 
State capitals. Gold lace and decorations 
glitter but a brief space in this over-busy 
world, just as oratorical triumphs now butter 
few political or ecclesiastical parsnips. Gen- 
eral Grant was perhaps the best all-round 
long-working public hero of recent times, 
and Lord Kitchener seems to have something 
of his temperament of indifference to the 
spectacular. 
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(Among those who have contributed to this section of the magazine are Walter H. Page, Julian Ratph, Lindsay 
Denison, Charles F. Holder, E. T, W. Chambers, Arthur Goodrich, M. G. Cunniff, and Ray Stevens.) 


HE American masses have discovered 
summer, and the discovery is work- 
ing a great industrial and _ social 

change. Take any town that you will, and, 
if your memory goes back twenty or even t¢ 

years, you will recall how few persons wen 
away during the hot months. The rich in 
the Eastern States used to go to Saratoga 
or to Long Branch; but the whole number of 
those that took summer outings was much 
fewer than the number that now goes to 
Europe. 

For now taking a vacation is a regular part 
of the year’s routine. We have gone at it as 
a business and ‘“‘developed” it as we have 
gone at and developed everything else. It is 
organized, classified, ‘‘conducted,”’ brought 
within the reach of everybody. Cheap travel 





and a prosperous era are shown in no way 
more striking than by the universality of the 
summer vacation. 
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Simply as a business, Vacation has come to 
be one of the Great Industries. The railroads 
that run to mountains and to shore multiply 
their travel by twoor three or ten. The 


trolley, especially the rural trolley, does an 


ever-increasing service. Within a dozen years 


real-estate at seaside places that are accessi- 
ble to the large cities has increased in value at 
the rapidity of urban property. First the 
bicycle and now the automobile are causing 
good roads to be built wherever summer vis- 
itors go in great numbers. Horticulture and 
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floriculture have been developed as the most twenty years ago. Inquiries to ascertain the 
daring prophet would not have predicted rapidity of the growth of summer travel on 
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THE CITY AS A SUMMER RESORT 


several great railroads that run from cities 
to the sea or to the mountains brought a 
mere bewilderment of figures. The curious 
may amuse themselves at any railway station 
in any summer country by inquiring about 
the increase of travel—and be amazed. 

As a great social force, too, the summer 
movement of population is of the greatest 
importance. The well-to-do have two places 
of residence, two environments, two sets of 
neighbors—one might say an outlook on life 
from two different angles—two moods, two 
views of things, a double life that adds both 
to their physical and to their intellectual re- 
sources. We were alarmed a short genera- 
tion ago lest we should all become nervous 
wrecks in the great centres of desperate en- 
deavor. But the summer outing came to 
the rescue. It has added as greatly to the 
variety of life as to health. It brings hyn- 
dreds of thousands close to nature who 
would otherwise regard urban residence as 
normal. 

And it changes rural life. The country- 
folk become more prosperous, for the vacation 
is an important means of distributing wealth. 
They become also interested in life of another 
sort from their own. 

If one look at the United States from one 


= ocean to the other in July and August, he 
will see millions of’ people at play—people of 
every social and financial gradation; for few 
ife So poor as not to take at least a short va- 


éation. Itis a small matter that many thou- 
sands spend money absurdly in cramped hotels 
or (to go to the other extreme) in unsanitary 
farm-houses. * The important fact is that 
they change for a time their routine of life. 
The cramped hotel and the unsanitary farm- 
house will pass: the habit will remain. 


THE CITY AS A 


\ J HEN we think of the summer recre- 
ation of the poor in the great cities 

the first thought is of cheap excur- 

sions by water or on land, to bathing places 
and to picnic grounds. Every great city 
has such resorts within the reach of a ten- 


cent or even of a five-cent fare; and the general 
growth of the habit of recreation is 
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To give any adequate idea of the extent of 
the summer movement of the people, of the 
vast business that it implies, of the phys- 
ical and social benefits it confers, or of 
the yet unsuspected wide range of outdoor 
pleasure in almost every part of the United 
States—even a bird’s-eye view of these would 
fill a dozen or perhaps a hundred magazines. 
But to emphasize, to celebrate, to hint at 
the Summer Vacation, in this number of 
THE Wor.p’s Work there are grouped typi- 
cal experiences, descriptions of representa- 
tive scenes and regions; and the scenes and 
experiences have been selected almost at 
random. Some of the most attractive re- 
gions of the country have not even been men- 
tioned in the following pages. They could 
not be, for a mere directory of pleasant sum- 
mer places would fill many magazines. 

Nor has any advice been thrust at the 
reader, for the simple reason that the man 
who now needs to be told how to spend his 
time of recreation is too stupid a man to 
read this magazine. THE Wortitp’s WorkK 
contents itself simply with celebrating the 
Vacation—by specimen pictures and ex- 
periences. Wherever you go and however 
much freshness of spirit you get from water 
or woodland, remember that there are a 
thousand other places as pleasant—a thou- 
sand other experiences as exhilarating, and 
tens of thousands of other men and women 
having as good a time as you are; for the rising 
generation of Americans have found the 
secret of gaining rest and recuperation from 
Nature as surely as they have found the 
secret of doing strenuous labor. And no 
other country offers such a variety of methods 
of escape from the serious problems of life as 
ours offers. 


SUMMER RESORT 


shown as well by the prodigious growth 
of these resorts as by the development 
of watering-places for the rich. If you 
will take the trouble to inquire you will find 
that such places near any American city are 
now visited by twice, or thrice, or four or ten 
times as many persons as visited them a few 
years ago. The general observance of Satur- 
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day afternoon as a half-holiday and the grow- 
ing habit of using Sunday as a day of recreation 
have made a change in the habits and in 
the character of the mass of the population. 

The truth is, with parks enough, with trol- 
ley-cars, and in cities that lie on the coast 
or on river banks with boats—most American 
cities are coming to have fresh-air resorts 
such as only the rich could afford a few 
generations ago. 

There was a definite attempt made several 
years ago to increase the comfort and the joy 
of dwellers in New York who could not afford 
even the humble extravagance of a ten-cent 
trip. A recreation pier was built,—an ex- 
periment that had been tried elsewhere. 
There are about twenty miles of piers along 
New York’s water front. None of them are 
lighted at night. But the possibility of 
getting a breath of cool air and freedom from 
the oppression of surrounding walls drove 
thousands out upon them. They streamed 
out from the water-front streets and lined 
the string-pieces along the edges of the 
wharves and lay in rows in the wagon ways. 
They still do so on many piers. 

Every summer there are one or more 
steamboats fitted up as floating vaudeville 
theatres and concert halls. They leave about 
sundown and without any definite itinerary 
move leisurely between Sandy Hook and the 
Palisades of the Hudson, returning their 
passengers to the city before midnight. But 
the nearest approach to such luxury 
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which is allowed the poorer summer-dweller 
in the city is the trip across the bay or the 
sound. On the long-trip ferry boats there is 
almost always a troupe of itinerant musicians 
willing to hazard an expression of their skill 
on the chance that a few pennies will be 
forthcoming from the other passengers. 


ANOTHER PHASE OF CITY RECREATION 


Who are the people that promenade the 
walks and take their ease in rocking chairs on 
the porches, and patronize on the aristocratic 
side of the fence at Coney Island? Many of 
them could go to Atlantic city or to the Adi- 
rondacks. They are those who lack time, or 
think they lack time, to go far from the city. 
There are also many who have come into the 
city from the country for a change. There 
are more such visitors in summer in the great 
cities than anyone realizes except the hotel 
keepers. For several years the hotels of 
New York have been as much crowded in the 
late summer, at the height of the city “‘ vaca- 
tion season,” as at any other time of the year. 
There are thousands of well-to-do people of 
smaller cities and towns for whom the city 
has a definite charm and attractiveness at 
the very time when most of those who dwell 
in it, and can afford to leave it, go away. 

There is always something diverting in the 
city in summer. It is possible to find a new 
experience in an altogether new direction 
every day of week after week. And surely 
that is recreation. 
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OT many years ago I made my first 
N cast for square-tail trout upon a Maine 
lake from which an unbroken forest 
stretched away in every direction; the smoke 
of a camp-fire, drifting above the balsam tops, 
was the only mark of man. Last August I 
revisited the spot. A huge hotel stood there, 
on whose wide verandas elderly men were 
taking a constitutional promenade, and little 
groups of stolid matron gossiped over their 
embroidery; gaily-dressed girls and well- 
groomed young men played golf on smooth 
green lawns.; little launches puffed over the 
lake; a heavy-breathing locomotive trailing 
crowded Pullmans drew into the little station; 


and to the old spring that had bubbled under 
the birches ran a graveled path; a sign read— 
“This Way to the Mineral Springs.”’ 

To many men the “Maine Woods” sug- 
gests uninhabited wilderness, and Maine still 
has, in fact, some 22,000 acres of wild land 
far from the summer boarder. But even 
here the old freedom has gone. I knew a 
party of campers who went up into Canada 
and then down into the upper edge of the 
Maine wilderness that stretches unbroken 
clear to Moosehead Lake, to find that the only 
place they could pitch their tent was on a 
ten-foot strip of railroad land close to the 
track. But even here they were so closely 
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watched by the men who controlled the 
camping right that a single infraction of the 
game laws caused their arrest. The lumber- 
men who own the land will not sell small lots. 
If you buy you must take a township or two. 
The State law, as a protection from forest 
fires, compels all campers on wild land to 
hire a licensed guide under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment. 

These restrictions are not felt by most men 
who go to Maine. These men hire a guide as 
a matter of course, for the guides know where 
the best fishing and hunting are. Many of 
these very guides, also, have leased the best 
fishing and hunting grounds. Here they 
build permanent camps and these camps have 
proved so attractive that they are spreading 
all over Maine. The formerly almost in- 
accessible heart of the wilderness is open to 
sportsmen who like to camp, without the usual 
discomforts and hardships. , 

“Why,” said a lazy lawyer just returning 
from his first trip to Maine, “I went into that 
wilderness a hundred miles and had a giorious 
time without lifting a finger. A Pullman 
dropped me down at Moosehead, a steamer car- 
ried me forty miles further, a buckboard gave 
me another lift, and then a guide paddled me 
the rest of the way inacanoe. I slept undera 
good roof on a hair mattress. Everything 
was done for me. When I fished the guide 
would take the trout off the hook, fix the bait, 
and all I had to do was drop in and pull out. 
A man can take a vacation in the woods as 
easily as he can at Lenox. I am going to 
bring my wife with me next season.” 

But true sportsmen come as well, not only 
for its gamy trout and wary deer, but for 
solitude and for primitive simplicity in living. 
Means of enjoyment are endless. Exploring 
is full of surprising delights—creeping in a 
canoe along the shores of the forest-edged 
lake for miles and every now and then stealing 
into little bays where the deer feed on swamp 
grasses and water lilies and the solemn great 
grey herons stand like sentinels in the shallow 
water. ‘Trails,’ merely lines of blazed trees 
dangerously far apart, lead through the woods, 
fragrant with flowers, where birds rare to 
the suburban bird-lover are as common as 
robins, to new lakes or streams. Even rainy 


days have their charm as the camper sits by 
the blazing fire and listens to tales of wilder- 
ness adventures. 


Here square-tailed trout 
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grow to the weight of ten and even twelve 
pounds, and they can be taken by the ideal 
method—-the fly and the nine-ounce rod. In 
the fall still hunting for deer and moose make 
the clear cool days glide by swiftly. 

_ The man who likes the zest of real ‘‘rough- 
ing’—who likes a bed of boughs, a meal 
cooked over an open fire, and the wilderness 
all to himself, can have that too in Maine. 
Day after day he may glide in a canoe through 
the unbroken forest, over rivers, now still and 
smooth and now roaring down white rapids; 
across picturesque lakes and ponds. At night 
the weird cry of a loon will cause delightful 
shivers of loneliness, as the camper lies on the 
balsam boughs, watching the red tongues of 
the camp-fire licking the dark. 

In the Maine woods there are but two 
dangers. One is the reckless hunters who 
shoot at everything that moves and bag men 
as wellas deer. Scarlet is becoming the popu- 
lar color for hunting coats in Maine. And the 
Maine woods were made to get lost in. 

Once I strolled away from camp for birch 
bark. Thoughtlessly I wandered from tree 
to tree deeper into the shady tangle. Sud- 
denly I realized that it was getting late and 
gathering up the roll of bark, I started briskly 
for camp. I tramped a mile or two in the 
increasing darkness and suddenly suspicion 
began to grow that something was wrong. 
The lake was not to be seen. No compass! 
No sun for guide! Only the grey tree trunks 
stretching away in ghostly hues. As I stood 
there in the growing dusk all sense of direction 
faded and over the forest came a mysterious 
change. It grew strangely unfamiliar with 
its black balsams and cedars and here and 
there the white bole of a birch glimmering 
palely. An almost mad desire came over 
me to escape from their silent inhospitality. 
I threw away the heavy roll of bark and 
struck out blindly. On and on I went, 
tumbling over deadfalls in the dark, scratch- 
ing face and hands and tearing my clothes 
in the brush. I blundered through a swamp 
where I sank knee-deep in mud and water. 
At last I came to higher ground where walk- 
ing was better, though it was now very dark. 
Just as hope came that this might be the 
little ridge that lined the shore of the lake, I 
came upon a strange, long, white thing on 
the ground. I touched it with my foot. It 
was the bark I had thrown away. I had 
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traveled in a circle. The words of “Billy,” 
the guide, came to my mind: ‘When you 
git lost, don’t go rampin’ and tearin’ through 
the woods. Just squat right down.” I 
squatted. When at last the cold, wet dawn 
came, the clouded sky gave no _indica- 
tion of where the east was. I continued to 
“‘squat.”” Suddenly above the noise of the 
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rain I heard a far-off muffled explosion. It 
sounded like a rifle. Again it came and I 
knew it was the guide searching forme. I had 
wandered about four miles from camp; I had 
passed the most miserable of nights; but I 
had learned a great truth. A compass is more 
valuable in the Maine woods than a rifle or a 
fishing reel. 
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E had only just arrived, but at the 

W noise of voices on the porch we 

sprang from the hasty lunch they 
had prepared. Outside in the glare of a 
single big lantern, half a dozen men in neatly 
fitting corduroys and hip-boots were grouped 
about a portly, clerical-looking gentleman, 
similarly attired. All were talking at once 
of the string of undersized trout the Doctor, 
as they called him, held high. A dozen 
stories of the day’s luck and individual feats 
were hurled in confused succession at the 
admiring wives and daughters who faced them, 
until the Doctor’s wife, complacent and pat- 
ronizing, addressed herself to a slouchy 
figure standing at the edge of the group: 

“It was a good day’s fishing, Ezekiel, was 
it not?” 

The tanned face opposite her creased into 
wrinkles with a smile that was half good- 
humored, half pitying. 

“Never saw better weather,” he said. 
‘‘ Better let me clean them fish for ye, Doctor. 
I somehow need the exercise.”’ 

During the next two or three days we came 
to know Zeke well. He was a hanger-on at 
the little hostelry, doing odd jobs, guiding 
parties of trampers or fishermen. In the 
winter he cut wood and helped to slip the 
great logs down improvised toboggan slides 
over by Imp Mountain. He was what the 
Professor from Boston called ‘‘a character,” 
and the guests accepted his contempt for city 
ignorance and his quaint sayings with equal 
wonder and respect. He was one of the sights 
they had come tosee. We began to learn his 
dimensions during a tramp over the Northern 
Peaks. He heard we were going and the 
night before he sat on the bank while we 
swam in a deep, cool mountain pool. 





“Goin’ up George to-morra?” he said re- 
flectively, puffing away at his cob pipe. 
*“*’*Scuse me for bein’ familiar, but he’s an old 
friend o’ mine. Want me along? The 
Doctor’s clean tired me out.”’ 

When breakfast was over in the morning, 
the guests began their usual recreation. 
“The Doctor” and a young city physician, 
who was more successful in New Hampshire 
than in Boston, started a game of croquet, 
and the physician’s wife with two or three 
other young people played tennis. The 
Professor sat at one end of the veranda alone 
and the Professor’s wife sat at the other end, 
alone, both staring vacantly into space. A 
number of Boston girls were gathered about 
a long-haired gentleman who, during the 
winter, dispensed poetry to women’s clubs 
and in the magazines, while half a dozen 
matrons crocheted and knitted and sewed, 
remarking incessantly, ‘‘ How cool it was’’ on 
that hot sultry morning. But for us the 
mountains loomed up gray and hazy against 
the clear blue beyond, an _ undiscovered 
country to be explored, a misty mystery to 
be solved, calm, enduring, illimitable in their 
promise, mighty with century-long achieve- 
ment. f 

The first impression the White Mountains 
make is that of deep peace. All the passion- 
ate hectic whirl of the world outside is sud- 
denly ‘‘calmed back again.” A vivid sense 
of awe and restfulness is followed swiftly by 
new and deeper ambition—vigorous, disci- 
plined, restrained. Their broad brows up- 
lifted to the sun seem those of ancient sages 
who would say: “To liveistoendure. I have 
endured, therefore I live.” Here the rugged- 
ness of the Rockies gives way to placid, well- 
groomed, sloping sides. They seemed to me 
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that morning more than ever the cultured 
mountains of America. I said as much. 

‘Depends on what ye mean by that word,”’ 
said Ezekiel. “‘They’re kindly souls, them 
mountains. I never knowed a man thet 
edication gev a soul to. I’d call the Pro- 
fessor cultured, but them mountains are 
Christian.” 

Down in Plympton Pass in the midst of 
the woods was a tumbled-down bridge cover- 
ing a twinkling brook. 

‘““Thet bridge’s like the Doctor: just loafs 
‘round spatterin’ his planks in somebody’s 
else’s pond; and there’s old Reddy,” pointing 
to a wild-rose bush by the roadside. ‘‘Thet’s 
the great grandson o’ old Reddy I used to 
know. Family settled down here and ain’t 
never moved. Nods to me jest as his dad 
did and his dad and sis.” 

On every side was a tangled confusion of 
vine and bushes reaching up thickly set, 
sturdy tree trunks, the forest primeval thro’ 
which man had passed only by the single 
path we trod. From the little ridges we 
seemed to be forever climbing burst upon us 
from time to time the long undulating line 
of hills, a cordon of battlements closing us in 
from the warring world outside. 

The sun was shining brightly as we entered 
the almost unbroken forest at the base of 
Tuckerman’s Ravine. Soon we were in the 
heart of the woods, plunging over fallen trees 
or slipping down rocks half wet by a ragged 
stream that ran wild down the mountain, 
now gathering itself for a leap down from 
rock to rock, now spreading into a wide path 
between the straight tree-trunks, mingling its 
echoes with the humming of the trees above. 
As we stopped for breath and for a bite to 
eat, on a moss-covered seat by the stream’s 
side, Zeke left us. We were nearly done 
when he returned. His face was radiant. 

“Saw old Ceph,” he said as he munched 
at the leavings of the luncheon and emptied 
his pouch of some berries he had picked. 
“Shook hands with him and said ‘Howdy.’ 
Folks as says trees like him ain’t human 
don’t know any more about it ’an that fancy 
pill-man does about curin’ folks. Ceph 
he sat right down wi’ me an’ told me about 
young Ceph dyin’ in the winter, and sighed 
and took on terrible. But he don’t quit, old 
Ceph, he keeps right to his work.’’ 

‘What is his work, Zeke?” 
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“Growin’, jest growin,” he said medita- 
tively. ‘Old Ceph’s a derned sight nearer 
heaven ’an you an’ I be.” 

Up and up we went to the hanging glacier 
and to a shelf of rocky land where a deep, 
black ‘‘bottomless’’ pool shuddered in the 
midst of straight sentry trees. The glacier 
seemingly was seared with age and worn thin 
by the dropping of one of the innumerable 
streams that slip down in riotous confusion 
from above. From the lone lake it was only 
a few moments’ scrambling climb through 
bushes sinuously trailing the ground, to which 
the storms had beaten them, up to the edge 
of vegetation. Above, within and beyond the 
cloud, was the rugged, storm-seamed brow 
of the noble hill; below, thousands of feet 
below, was a vague impressionist panorama 
of green glinting in the quiet August sun. 
For a moment, at the centre of a grim, bleak 
silence, we looked back at the blur below us 
and then, suddenly, the dank cloud surrounded 
us and warned us into line for the struggle 
ahead. And struggle it was, for in and be- 
yond the cloud was snow and sleet hurled 
across our too uncertain path in wicked vol- 
leys, in our faces, at our backs, enfilading us. 
The way became so obscured that in relays 
each in turn groped upward for the next little 
pile of stones or marked rock which pointed 
the course. The thermometer had suddenly 
dropped forty degrees. At last every large 
rock served as a shelter for a few moments’ 
rest. Yet somewhere in the dense fog of 
cloud and whirling snow was the summit, 
the goal. 

““Never saw George so worked up,” mut- 
tered Zeke again and again. ‘‘Somethin’s 
riled him hard.” 

But it was an hour before we saw the first 
shadow of the building lying farthest out 
from the summit leaning ghost-like toward us. 
With steps uncertain in the rushing wind we 
crossed the area, climbed the icy stairs, 
reached the haven. 

‘Feel’s if ye’d been to a christenin’, don’t 
ye; sort o’ beat out but glad ye done it,” re- 
marked Zeke as we sank into arm chairs 
about a red-hot stove. 

The next morning the clouds seemed as 
dense as ever tho’ the wind was gone. We 
were on the porch when the transformation 
came. Suddenly, where the cloud had 
smothered us in, the whole world, bright in 
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the sun, stretched away in all directions—its 
rivers, lakes, hills, oceans, forests blended 
into one banded color-scheme of blues and 
greens. We were struck rigid, tense to meet 
the immense beauty of it until Zeke half 
whispered: 

“Alluz feel like saying the Doxology. 
Alluz Doxology.” 

Then the thrill broke into an ecstacy of 
excitement. It was nearly an hour before 
we could leave the momently discovered won- 
ders for our tramp over the Northern peaks. 
But over them we went in the bright summer 
weather, over Clay, over Jefferson, over 
the Adamses, with the half-civilized yet never 
wild New England country falling away from 
us in a kaleidoscope of color on all sides, 
drinking in the clear mountain air at every 
step, and catching new hints of the quiet 
romance of it all from Zeke’s quaint talk. 

A quarter of a mile from the rocky summit 
of Mount Madison was a little Appalachian 
hut that was to shelter us for the night. We 
had scarcely taken possession when Zeke dis- 
appeared. When we had a fire nicely going, 
we started for the summit and the sunset. And 
there we found the old man sitting on a big 
shelving rock with a little lonesome bird 
perched on his knee. At our coming the bird 
whirled away into the air. Zeke looked after 
it mournfully. 

“Thet bird’s had a heap of trouble,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Thet’s why she’s up here all alone 
er else,’’ more cheerfully, ’‘she come up to see 
the sun set.” 

That was reason enough. Floating irides- 
cent islands of faded verdure swam in a yellow 
sea, sparkling at its centre and dulling away 
till it met itself in a dingy, shadowy pool in 
the east. With each breath it changed: 
now brightening with glinting white caps of 
light, now darkening until only the welter 
of its waves was visible. Below, silent, 
reflective, immobile stood the hills. Then 
slowly the islands sank, the night drank in 
the yellow flood, while still out from the 
shadows the hills lifted themselves unchanged. 

The next morning Washington stood out 
against a throbbing curtain of crimson. Off 
to the west the valley was hid by billows of 
pure white cloud tinged a faint rose color at 
their edges. Somewhere down the eastern 
slope, lost in its green, a bird chanted a quaint 
new call. 


“Thet’s Nellie,’ said Zeke eagerly. ‘‘No,”’ 
he said in answer to our question; “don’t 
know what the Professor calls her. But she’s 
Nellie. She’s the only one up here ’at recog- 
nizes me.” 

Then he called to her so perfectly that we 
had to watch him to be sure it was he. And 
again came the clear mellow notes from below, 
weird, insistent. 

Soon we were started down the “Valley 
Way,” slipping on pine needles, jumping 
from trunks to gnarled roots, through cities 
upon cities of trees—the forest run riot—past 
loudly boasting, high leaping rills and broader 
more placid streams, over tilting, single-plank 
bridges, down, down, always down, until 
after four hours, we emerged at the clearing 
around the old Ravine House. After break- 
fast we tramped to Carter’s Notch. 

“You city folks is funny,”’ remarked Zeke, 
as we toiled along. ‘‘ Ye work fit to split all 
winter, then ye come up hereabouts an’ work 
fit to split all summer and yit,” he added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ye don’t somehow split.”’ 

Later, as we were threading through the 
swampy thicket of the Notch, he remarked: 

‘Do ye heap o’ good if ye’d jest once, jest 
once set down quiet-like an’ chew grass fer’n 
hour. Rose, thet’s my cow—does thet kind 
o’ exercise all day, and Rose alluz does her 
duty and she ain’t onhappy like the Professor.”’ 

In the little three-sided shelter by the dark- 
watered lake the hills shut in at the very 
centre of the Notch, we munched raisins 
while Zeke brewed some tea over a fire which 
he wonderfully made. Soon we were in the 
swamps again, guided by blazed trees and by 
Zeke who knew every step of the signless 
path. Finally we were over the long log 
bridge and oui in the road by Prospect Hill. 

I should like to hear what Zeke would say 
to Newport with its vast modern display of 
wealth, or after a promenade on the broad 
veranda of the Grand Union at Saratoga. 
He would like the Southern Berkshires, for 
it is the White Mountain country in miniature. 


But he is happiest behind the barricade of 


White hills. He does not need to leave them 
to see the world. The world comes to him 
every summer, and entertains him and pays 
him for it. And the White hills deal out 
health and clean vigor to all, but most to 
him who is closest to them and least to him 
who uses them only as a means to an end. 
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ONE STATE AND THE “SUMMER PEOPLE INDUSTRY” 


FEW years ago the Commissioner of 
Labor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, L. H. Carroll, made a discovery 

which seemed of the utmost importance to 
him. The statistics of his bureau showed 
that there were a great many more people 
employed in the State in the summer than in 
winter. But his discovery was that the sum- 
mer increase in the number of the employed 
was due in large part to the floating summer 
population, to the people who came into the 
State from cities outside of the State to rest 
themselves and to pay for the privilege. This 
led Mr. Carroll to expend a good deal of 
money and time in gathering exact statistics 
about the actual value to the State of what 
he chose to call, quaintly enough, “the sum- 
mer people industry.”’ 

The mere reprinting here of about half 
of the report of the Bureau of Labor for 1900 
will show what a blow it dealt to some of these 
traditions with regard to the amount of con- 
sideration—economic consideration—to be 
given to the summer sojourners: 


Capital invested in summer property $10,442,352.00 


Number of summer guests at farmhouses, board- 
ing houses and hotels 

Number of persons occupying cottages for the 
summer only 


153,928 
20,352 


Total summer recreation population 174,280 
Persons employed by summer people and for 

PNGIT STIUCTERINIMIONG 6. 55.5:0.0 sce et ccc e ce decs 
Wages paid to persons thus employed 


Cash received from summer people 

Estimate of cash received for railroad fares.... 

Cash received for stage fares 

Cash received for lake steamer fares 2 

Invested in cottages and hotels and other build- 
ings for summer use 


12,35 
$539,901. 
$4,047,935. 
600,000. 
63,275. 
60,369. 
937,785.00 


Total volume of summer business and invest- 


ment for 1890 $6,609,364.71 


The educational effect of this document 
on the State was direct. It was at once 
apparent that the ‘‘summer people industry”’ 
was one of the State’s most profitable assets. 
The report itself did not waste the opportunity 
to urge codperation upon the citizens. A 
few quotations from it are worth while as 
showing its purport: 

“The summer outing business of New 
Hampshire is of the greatest importance as 
related to the welfare of our agricultural towns 
and the farmers of the State. Its encourage- 


ment means much to our farming people, for 
it is a business that can be engaged in without 
in the least interfering with the work of the 
farm. It can be made supplemental there- 
with. The two hundred and four towns and 
cities in which the summer people congregate 
for a longer or shorter stay are benefited 
beyond the mere item of dollars and cents 
they leave. They bring a spirit of thrift and 
enterprise that is by no means lost on the 
people of the town. The social cheer and 
the interchange of thought and ideas are 
needed in the farm home, and they lighten 
the busy round of work. The business is 
only in its infancy as compared with what 
is possible if the opportunities are improved. 
The quiet hill town, removed from the noise 
and bustle of the busy mart and office worry, 
is a welcome change for rest and recreation 
during the vacation period. 

“We desire, if possible, to impress the fact 
upon the people of the State, that, while this 
summer business is in many respects of equal 
advantage to city and town, it is of paramount 
importance to the rural section, and the thrift 
and prosperity of the farmers of the State are 
closely allied to the enlargement and growth 
of this feature of business. The interest 
and opportunity should, however, be mutually 
considered. 

“Incidental with the business of summer 
boarders and the opportunities it affords all 
along the upward trend of farm life, in home 
markets for truck gardening, poultry raising, 
dairy and berry supplies, and the general 
awakening of public spirit and enterprise in 
home conditions, surroundings and the well- 
being of the town, come the subjects of educa- 
tion, rural mail delivery and better roads, 
all intimately linked with the public weal 
and what the best interests of advanced 
civilization demand. 

“The proper developmegt of the summer 
business requires reasonable mail facilities, 
such as the rural delivery presents, and these 
two elements demand better roads. 

When the writer asked the Secretary of 
State of New Hampshire for later reports on 
the State’s newly discovered staple industry, 
it was found that there was none later than 
that which is here quoted. But Mr. Pearson 
furnished other evidence of the hearty 
approval of the tax-payers of the policy of 
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making it the State’s business to bring sum- 
mer residents in. There are now issued a 
number of more or less pretentious booklets 
and pamphlets by the Board of Agriculture, 
setting forth the advantages of New Hamp- 
shire farms for summer homes. They are 
more elaborately and more freely illustrated 
than any railroad advertising matter so far 
published ever seen. One of them is a book 
of seventy pages containing on every page 
one .or-more pictures of the summer resi- 
dences of men well known as citizens 
of other States than New Hampshire, states- 
men, artists, lawyers, writers and finan- 
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ciers. The pictures are supplemented 
with autograph expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the State as a place of summer 
residence. Then there is a book listing over 
two hundred and fifty farms of from five 
hundred to one acre in extent, with houses on 
them, suitable for summer homes. The 
prices range from $300 to $3,500 and the 
owners usually express a willingness to take 
half in cash and the rest in a note at five or 
six per cent. interest. A township map of 
the State is included. Maine and Vermont 
presumably without intention are shown on 
either side as blank wastes. 
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equality than in Vermont—that crum- 

pled tract of verdure whose every 
town is like a beautiful garden, whose 
every halting-place is a resort and whose 
whole surface is a park. Farther than 
the width of the Atlantic are the ways of our 
people in the mountain and lake resorts of 
Vermont from the habits of the summer 
idlers of Europe. It was in Vermont that I 
met a summer hotel-keeper who announced 
that he had weeded out of his hostlery, and 
refused ever. to take back, several men and 
women who thought themselves better than 
his other guests and who presumed to select 
the persons who should join the ball-room 
committee, who were “fit” to participate 
in some al fresco tea parties and even those 
boys who might join their sons in membership 
of the baseball “nine.”’ 

It is in Vermont also that there is a well- 
known inn which serves as the mere capital 
of the camaraderie to which the surrounding 
town surrenders gitself. There are many 
“inns” in this State, such as the Brandon 
Inn, Woodstock Inn, Bread Loaf Inn, and 
others. Vermont does more to perpetuate 
and rejuvenate the homely and honest old 
word democracy than any other State. 
The inn of which I write is in the heart of a 
bowery, lawn-carpeted village whose inhabi- 
tants leave their cards upon the summer 
visitors at the hostelry and welcome the 
strangers to their cosy white cottages so that, 


] HAVE never found truer summertime 


at the beginning of the season each year, 
the villagers and the visitors take all their 
pleasures together, now dining a village 
family at the inn and next day visiting a 
neighboring house for dinner; dancing in a 
village home tonight and inviting “the 
natives” to a dance at the inn tomorrow or 
exchanging afternoon tea-calls. 

The towns of Vermont owe their beauty to 
the fact that practically every home is owned 
by its tenants and to the further fact that they 
find the entertainment of strangers a chief 
source of the State’s income and, therefore, 
have learned to make their State attractive. 
Even the larger cities, like Burlington and 
Rutland, resemble towns built in parks, and 
the smaller places, such as Middlebury, 
Vergennes, and Brandon (which is called 
“the Drawing-Room Town”) are all like 
so many beautiful landscape views. Many 
of the resorts pure and simple are at a 
distance from the railroads, in the Green 
Mountains and beside little mountain lakes. 
They began as fishing resorts and it is said 
that today more fish are caught in Vermont 
than in any other of the older States except 
New York. In these isolated resorts there 
is usually one large frame hotel with a sum- 
mer population of 150 to 500 souls who could 
not exist if there were class distinctions 
among them, but who spend months of un- 
alloyed pleasure in a society modeled almost 
upon family—or at any rate upon club fellow- 
ship lines. 
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EAST WALLINGFORD, VERMONT, FROM THE SOUTH 


Very recently the islands at the Northern 
end of Lake Champlain have been crossed by 


a railroad and put within a daytime or a 
night-time ride of New York, Philadelphia 


A PASSING SHOWER ON THE VERMONT HILLS 
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There are three of these islands: 
South Hero, North Hero and La Motte. 
They have been sleepy farming sections 
until now that hotels are beginning to deck 
them and “campers” are seeking their 


and Boston. 


wooded promontories in fast-increasing num- 
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bers. They are beautiful islands, basking in 
a great freshwater sea with the Green Moun- 
tains and the Adirondacks towering on either 
side. 

A striking peculiarity of Vermont, next in 
importance to its healthfulness, is the cheap- 
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GOLF AT LAKE PLACID 


ness of summer living in the State. Its dis- 
tance from the great Eastern capitals in 
the early days of slow travel necessitated 
modest charges and these have not yet been 
departed from. A _ railroad has canvassed 


¥ 
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the hotels and boarding houses of the entire 
State and issued a pamphlet showing, as | 
recall the figures, that board can be had for as 
little as five dollars per week, that six dollars 
is a fairly common price and that at some 
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of the best and most famous hotels terms 
for families or parties can be arranged upor a 
basis of from ten dollars a week upward. 


THE GREAT NORTH WOODS 


A forest six thousand square miles in ex- 
tent! A forest embracing all of half a dozen 
counties and parts of half a dozen others! 
A wilderness six times the size of Rhode 
Island and three-fourths the size of Massachu- 
setts, containing one million and one hundred 
thousand acres of the primeval woods, un- 
touched by the axe, trifled with by man only 
as the Indians of a century ago stripped some 
of its birches to make their canoes! In all 
there are three millions of acres of these 
woods. 

Such is the Adirondack wilderness ! 

A wilderness which is the resort of tens of 
thousands of summer holidaying folk who 
find there camps that are stately mansions 
and camps that are fashionable hotels. A 
wilderness with all the twentieth century 
comforts for those who can pay for them: 
hot and cold baths, telephones, gas, electric 
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lights, the daily newspapers, golf links, tennis 
courts, ball-rooms, orchestras, ice water, 
steam launches, barber-shops—and all around 
these comforts the forest primeval, deer in 
rapidly increasing abundance, good fishing, 
1,300 lakes and ponds; rivers and brooks in 
abundance, the purest, most invigorating air 
and hotels whose proprietors (either truth- 
fully or with poetic license) advertise “‘sum- 
mer heat unknown.” 

The “attractions” advertised by the hotel 
managers are all interesting though some- 
times peculiar. One boasts ‘“‘the only Indian 
left in the Adirondack region,”’ another offers 
“isolation with accessibility,’’ another warns 
away ‘“‘consumptives and other objectionable 
persons.”’ Again, one Boniface tempts us 
with the offer of “congenial company” while 
another unconsciously excites our antipathy 
with the statement that his place attracts 
‘people of culture’’—an awful prospect to 

& either the man of ordinary intelligence and 
w.A.Boger polish or the most learned and refined persons. 
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John Brown’s grave” is thought to possess 
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a magnetic power to draw the gay and happy 
crowd; a trip hammer from an old forge is 
celebrated in another advertisement. ‘‘an air 
of neatness’” pervading every part of a 
hostelry is another boast, ‘‘a view unsur- 
passed and terrible in its sublimity ” is vaunted 
elsewhere and finally we learn that at one 
popular hostelry we ‘“‘do not have to dress for 
each meal,” though which meal or which two 
meals are partaken of in puris naiuralibus the 
advertiser does not state. 

A gifted lady novelist, who has recently 
writen a novel containing some exquisite 
descriptions of the Adirondacks and summer 
life therein, has marred her work by picturing 
the natives as objects of wonder and amused 
curiosity to the summer invaders, also by 
presenting the city people of a luxurious 
forest ‘“‘camp”’ as exceedingly exclusive and 
at odds with the natives of the neighborhood. 
Her story is true to the life she has studied 
but it is not a life typical of the ways of those 
who give its peculiar charm to the experi- 
ences of the multitude which usually seek the 
forest. Her characters are English and 
imitation-English. The sojourners in the 
great North Woods are as thoroughly Ameri- 
can as the woods themselves. Skilled hunters 
are ‘‘exclusive’’ when on the trail, your 
canoeist is not a gregarious animal when at 
his chosen sport and one never heard of a 
fisherman who loved his science inviting a 
whole hotelful out to thrash his cherished 
pools and holes. It is true that there are 
palatial “‘camps’”’ owned by rich men who 
narrow their circles of friends as much as they 
please and there are ‘‘club camps,” if I may 
call them so, maintained by coteries of old 
and fast friends who are sufficient company 
unto themselves. 

But hunters, fishermen, wealthy house- 
holders and club coteries do not make up the 
summer population of the vast forest. They 
are not as numerous as the infrequent deer or 
as influential as the professional guides. 
The life in that vast cathedral of lofty col- 
umns and shady aisles is mainly what we call 
hotel-life and here again we have the free and 
unrestrained intercourse of all those visitors 
who find one another’s company congenial. 
The great hives of happy idlers swarm upon 
the waters and the trails in boating and 
picknicking parties, in woodland excursions 
on foot and in mountain climbing exercises. 
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In the evenings the adults chat, play cards 
or read and the younger folk dance and romp 
or seek the dark corners of the hotel porches 
to breathe into one another’s ears the con- 
fidences of young girlhood or the tender 
messages of gentle souls that seek a mating. 

I have seen a list of six hundred hotels, 
camps and boarding houses in the North 
Woods accommodating from half a dozen 
to five hundred summer visitors and offering 
board at from $6 to $56 a week. One au- 
thority says that “the rational expense of an 
Adirondack tour for one person ought not to 
be more than seven dollars a day and for two 
persons not more than ten dollars. I think 
that for a stay of two or more weeks at a 
moderately high-grade hotel in a choice part 
of the forest, twelve dollars a week for board 
and three or four dollars more each week for 
boats and other extras, will be found ample. 
In village boarding houses these prices may 
be cut in half. 

Let no one who is susceptible to the charms 
of a grand forest and no one who wishes to 
experience those delights for the first time 
be in the least afraid that if he has not a 
coroneted ancestry and does not “‘live up to a 
China teacup of Nankin blue” he will find 
himself barred from the pleasures of his 
fellow visitors. To be perscna grata to all 
he only needs to show himself of neat attire 
and cleanly ways, respectful to age and 
womanhood and willing to pay for entertain- 
ment with entertainment. Ten to one the 
hotel manager will volunteer to introduce him 
to a few persons of his own age and from these 
acquaintanceships others will follow and 
multiply. 

But go as he will and behave as he may, 
the charms of the woodland will cling round 
it still. There he will find air refined first 
and then perfumed with balsam, shade which 
never departs and coolness that is not even 
wholly vanquished by the hottest summer sun, 
the quiet and repose of Nature amid her soli- 
tudes, where she wears her soberest garments 
yet decks them with a myriad blossoms and 
feathers of fern. At sea she ofttimes terrifies 
us, on mountain heights she subdues us with 
her majesty but in her forests she sets us at 
ease, at peace, in repose, and talks to the best 
that is in each of us. 

Perhaps there is no shrewder doctor than 
this Adirondack wilderness, no bigger medi- 
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cine bottle, no surer, more irresistible tonic 
than the breathings of its trees. It is the 
largest American summer (and winter) re- 
sort; why may it not rank high among the 
best ? 


ALONG THE ST. LAWRENCE 


There may be in Australasia or in South 
America—regions I have not yet visited— 
some more wondrously beautiful ornament 
of nature than the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence River, but in all of the world 
that I have seen there is nothing to compare 
with them. The enormous and majestic 
river, the crystalline clearness of the water, 
the myriad rocky tree-crowned isles and 
islets, the picturesque curving waterways 
and placid harbors, the great and little hotels, 
the costly mansions and picturesque camps, 
the swarm of shell-like canoes with their 
loads of men in flannels and merry girls in 
soft summer frocks, the flags and banners, 
the navy of stately swanlike steamboats and 
swift yachts, the fairy-like illuminations and 
gorgeous fireworks by night on shore and 
stream—these form a combination of visual 
delights unequalled, I believe, on earth. 

In this beauty spot Canada and ‘the 
States,’ are joint partners. There are a 
great many more than a thousand of the 
islands: 1,300 or 1,800, I forget which. The 
adventurous amateur fisherman discovered 
them ever so long ago, but General Grant, as 
the guest of George Pullman on his one of 
the islands, turned national attention toward 
the resort as he also turned it toward his 
summer capital, Long Branch, when he was 
led to spend his holidays there by his friend, 
George W. Childs. Today the fishermen 
still resort in great numbers to the waters 
around the islands for the capture of muskal- 
longe, pike and bass, but all the islands are 
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now under private ownership, All that are 
suitable are the seats of summer homes and 
hotels and the entire great region of islands 
and mainland has become a summer park 
teeming with holiday visitors. Ogdensburgh, 
Clayton, Alexandria Bay, Thousand Island 
Park, Westminster Park, Round Island and 
Cape Vincent are the American centres of 
the summer population and old-fashioned 
Kingston and beautiful Gananogue are the 
Canadian resorts. Some verv large and very 
fine hotels are maintained in most of these 
centres and the frigid isolation of those who 
follow fashionable life in the great stone 
mansions and costiy frame villas on some of 
the islands does not chill the warm and kindly 
atmosphere of the democracy in which the 
great multitude of transient visitors spend 
their days. 

Of democracy at the Thousand Islands I 
could a tale unfold to startle old world ears. 
It was there that a President of the United 
States, stopping as I did at a public hotel, 
arose and came to the door at midnight when 
I was belated and looked out, to let me into 
the house. That President was a famous 
fly fisherman (he was General Arthur) and 
whenever he enjoyed a good day’s catch he 
used to send some trout or muskallonge, 
with his compliments, over to the reporters’ 
table in the dining room. 

The water sports are the chief attractions 
here and, though there are beautiful drives 
on the mainland and every hotel has its ball- 
room, the main joys of all the visitors are 
found upon the river, in rowing, paddling, 
fishing, sailing and steam-boating. I know 
of nothing like this summer life elsewhere in 
America. The noble St, Lawrence lies across 
our greatest national park of forests, lakes 
and streams and is the chief health-giver of 
the region. 
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y NHERE is no more interesting or more 
picturesque movement of population 
in this Western World than the annual 

northward migration of American holiday 


takers. Every year brings a larger number of 
these visitors from the United States into 


Canada; particularl, seekers after health and 
recreation. 


It is natural enough that men and 
women should demand a partial cessation 
of the toil and worry, and hence there is 
the rush to Saratoga and Newport where, 
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despite luxurious living and a comparative 
respite from the bondage of business they 
dare not insist upon a perfect freedom from 
the telegraph ticker and the exactions of pro- 
fessional and commercial correspondence. 

In Canada, the occupations and enjoyments 
of the American holiday seeker are of an en- 
tirely different character. It is true that 
many people of wealth and leisure from the 
neighboring Republic follow the beaten tracks 
of tourist travel across the Dominion, having 
been attracted in largely increasing numbers 
by the erection of luxurious hotels at Banff, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec,Murray 
Bay and Roberval. These are the people 
who travel rather for pleasure and observation 
than for recreation and health, and though 
they include many of culture and refinement, 
who embrace the numerous opportunities 
which are afforded them in Canada for study- 
ing a variety of sociological and ethnological 
problems, are far from being so picturesquely 
employed as those whose vacation is spent 
amongst the Laurentian Mountains and in 
the Northern Woods. 

If a complete census of this latter class 
could be taken it would reveal a number of 
interesting facts. The mere enumeration of 
the names of those Americans who spend 
their vacations in the backwoods of Canada 
would be a revelation. There are many men 
of prominence in American public and com- 
mercial life, who slip away for several days, 
and sometimes weeks at a time, into the 


depths of the Canadian forest, without any- , 


body at all being aware of their exact where- 
abouts. 

“ How can we go abroad,” Dr. Van Dyke 
asks, ‘‘without crossing the ocean, and aban- 
don an interesting family of children without 
getting completely beyond their reach, and 
escape from the frying-pan of housekeeping 
without falling into the fire of the summer 
hotel? This apparently insoluble problem 
we usually solve by going to camp in Canada.” 

Except in some few of the Maine waters, 
there never were as large brook trout as are 
still to be found in the Nepigon, the Jeannotte, 
the Jacques Cartier, the Montmorenci, and 
Lakes Edward and Batiscan. Nowhere as 
far south as the United States does the 
ouananiche or landlocked salmon rise to the 
fly as in the Discharge of Lake St. John. 
Nowhere except in such high latitudes as the 
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Nepigon and the streams of the Labrador 
peninsula do the whitefish rise to surface 
lures. 

A large proportion of the best fishing waters 
in Canada are already in American hands. 
Mr. James J. Hill leases the St. John River 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence for 
$3,000 a year and the St. Paul or Esquimaux 
for $500. Mr. H. W. de Forest, of New York, 
has leased, for a club, the fishing in the Grand 
Cascapedia, for $7,500 a year. Mr. Ivers W. 
Adams, of Boston, has purchased the fishing 
rights of the Moisie for $30,000,°and has paid 
more than half as much for those of the 
Washeeshoo. Mr. Louis Cabot, of Boston, 
is the owner of salmon fishing rights in Gaspe, 
for which he has refused $50,000. The 
Restigouche Salmon Club, composed entirely 
of Americans, leases a number of rights in 
both New Brunswick and Quebec and owns 
a number of others. Its club-house is at 
Metapedia, and it is probably the most aris- 
tocratic fishing club in the world. Its mem- 
bership shares are worth from $7,500 to $10,- 
ooo each, and its list of members includes 
many of the most prominent anglers of the 
United States. Ex-President Arthur, Mr. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. Calwallader, Mr. de Forest, 
Dean Sage, Billy Florence and Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford are a few of the fishermen who 
have whipped the waters of the Restigouche 
for salmon. The fishing in this river is prin- 
cipally done from canoes, and a good deal of 
the traveling up and down the stream is 
very luxuriously accomplished in house-boats. 

The most difficult salmon filled rivers to 
reach are those on the easterly part of the 
Labrador coast, where a journey of five or six 
hundred miles by yacht, schooner or steam- 
boat from Quebec is necessary. When the 
value of salmon fishing leases, and the cost of 
reaching the waters in which the fish are 
found are taken into consideration, and when 
the expense of building camps and of paying 
a guardian and guides are added thereto, it 
will readily be seen that only the wealthy 
can indulge in the sport. But the sensation 
of playing a salmon once enjoyed is never 
forgotten. Sometimes in its wild rushes 
when hooked it will take a run of a quarter 
of a mile at a time down arapid. The pant- 
ing millionaire at the other end of the line 
and rod may be paddled after it by his 
Indians in a canoe, or may have to chase it 
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along a rocky shore, sometimes more than 
knee deep in the water. His fish may 
keep him constantly on the run for half an 
hour at atime. Or it may go to the bottom, 
if a heavy fish, and ‘“‘sulk” there for just as 
long, while the angler exerts upon it all the 
strain of which his tackle is capable. He 
may have well nigh tired himself out by fly 
casting before hooking his fish at all, so that 
when the salmon is finally brought to gaff, 
his arms ache more than those of any of his 
porters or warehousemen after a hard day’s 
work, and heis glad to throw himself down 
upon the beach to rest his thoroughly ex- 
hausted limbs. 

Amongst thousands of others whose desti- 
nation is far from the usual haunts of men 
may be found those who are bound for an 
isolated cottage on one of the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence; others whose 
crude camp is by the shore of a newly found 
lake in the depths of the Canadian forest, or 
in a secluded mountain nook on the bleak 
north coast of the St. Lawrence, overlooking 
the ever cool salt water of Murray Bay. 
The summer home of another may be on 
the picturesque Isle of Orleans below Quebec, 
or in a far north territory which a few years 
ago was visited only by the Indians and half- 
breed trappers of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and which is now leased from the Government 
of Canada for the privilege of the fishing and 
hunting which is to be had in its woods 
and wate7s. Many of them belong to fish 
and game clubs owning lodges in the Cana- 
dian wilderness, and more, again, nightly 
pitch their moving tent, after the fashion of 
the patriarchs of old, or depend upon the 
lean-to in the forest, erected, as necessity 
may require, by the expert hand and axe of 
the Canadian forestier or guide. 

It is not unusual for some of the American 
clubs to erect houses costing several thou- 
sand dollars each, and to control four or five 
hundred square miles of territory. Many 
club members erect cottages of their own 
on. picturesque points of the preserves. 
Their guides are usually furnished by the 
management of the club, and are always wait- 
ing for them on their arrival at the nearest 
railway station or at the main clubhouse, if 
applied for in advance. They paddle the 
canoe, take charge of the supplies, cook 
their employer’s meals, and, if he travel 
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beyond reach of the club camps or of his own 
cottage, they pitch his tent or build him a 
shelter and make the fragrant bed of balsam 
boughs at night. As he travels from one 
lake or set of river waters to another, they 
carry his canoe, provisions and other belong- 
ings over the intervening portages. 

The sport obtainable on most of these club 
preserves is about the best of its kind that 
America offers. Wonderful stories are told 
by visiting anglers of the number and size 
of the trout that they have taken and that 
still reward the angler’s efforts in the waters of 
the Triton, the Tourilli, the Ouiatchouan, 
the Amabalish, the Laurentian and other 
American fish and game clubs. Fish of four, 
five and six pounds in weight are often re- 
ported, and catches of eight and nine-pound 
monsters are reserved for seldom told, larger 
stories. 

To still more northern waters very many 
American anglers go to fish for ouananiche, 
the famous fresh-water salmon of Lake St. 
John and its tributary waters. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the lake, as for example 
in the upper part of the Grand Discharge, 
where the fish rise throughout the whole sea- 
son, anglers are able to return to camp at the 
Island House each night. If the sport is 
sought in the lower part of the Discharge,— 
which is really the upper waters of the Sague- 
nay River,—or in the great northern feeders 
of Lake St. John, a tent is a necessity, for 
the sportsman and his guides are alone with 
nature and far from any human habitation. 


‘This is one of the charms of the sport. An- 


other is the heaviness of the rapids and the 
wildness of the scenery where it is found at 
its best. It is a thrilling sensation to shoot 
them in the frail craft of the Montagnais 
Indians and to feel that nothing but a sheet 
of birch-bark and the untutored skill of the 
dusky guides stand between you and eternity. 
But they are wonderfully clever, these guides, 
and it is a constant marvel to watch them 
sometimes cutting off with their paddles the 
top of an advancing wave, at others holding 
back the canoe in the hollow of a rapid until 
the moment for shooting out of it, or perhaps 
lifting it up sideways to the crest of a favor- 
able roll of water. Immense quantities of 


the foam churned up by the rapid succession 
of violent falls are continually floating down 
the various currents of the stream, and where 
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this is found, on the oily-looking pools below 
the rapids, the ouananiche are usually in 
waiting for the insect food that has become 
entangled in the foam. But the hooking of 
an ouananiche is only a small part of the work 
of catching him. In the vicinity of the rapids 
the fish can know no luxurious ease. The 
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very excitement and unrest of their surround- 
ings render inactivity impossible to them. 
Their leaps out of the water are prodigious, 
and he must be a very lucky as well as a very 
accomplished angler who does not lose a fair 
percentage of the ouananiche that he hooks. 
But that does not matter. It is the struggle 
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RAPIDS IN GRAND 


that counts, a struggle set in the midst of 
the wild heauty of the North woods, with the 
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echoing rush of the 
ears. 

When the deer and other big game are in 
season, many of the best heads fall to Ameri- 
can rifles. In the Province of Quebec alone, 
nearly a hundred hunting territories are 
leased to American sportsmen or clubs, some 
of them containing from one to three hundred 
miles each. In the Province of Ontario, 
over five thousand licenses for hunting deer 
were issued last year. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia receive every year an increasing 
number of moose hunters. Some sportsmen 
from the United States are acquiring the habit 
of coming here in the winter season to hunt 
large game on snow-shoes. Others, who 
have no taste for field sports, spend a winter 
vacation in Quebec, Montreal or Ottawa, 
to indulge in the invigorating pastime of 


waters singing in your 
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snow-shoeing or to enjoy the sleighing, skat- 
ing, hockey and other carnival sports and 
attractions of the Canadian winter. 

There are often very hot days beyond the 
boundary, but there are few Canadian nights 
where a blanket is any discomfort, while on 
two nights in three in July and August a light 
overcoat is a luxury on Dufferin Terrace, 
beneath the shadow of the Citadel of Quebec. 
At Quebec the visitor may study conditions 
that even in this twentieth century of pro- 
gressive activity and enterprise give to this 
little corner of America the appearance of a 
small patch of medieval Europe. He may 
travel by electricity from Quebec to the 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre, and there be- 
hold the still growing pyramids of crutches 
left there by those, who, after invoking the 
aid of the good Saint, went on their way 
home rejoicing and cured. He will find that the 
descendants of those who fought for the 
supremacy of France in the New World, under 
the gallant Montcalm, are today as strong 
in their allegiance to the British Crown as 
were their fathers at the time that the Eng- 
lish-speaking colonists to the South of them 
were driven into open revolt; and he will not 
be the first to hear them boast that the last 


gun in defence of British sovereignty in 
Canada will be fired by a French-Canadian. 
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Canadians, on their side, are not slow to 
note the ful! significance of the annual invasion 
of the Dominion by American tourists. The 
annual exnenditure of millions of dollars by 
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SHOOTING RAPIDS IN THE NORTH WOODS 


server than Sir William Van Horne told me 
some time ago that the enormous pulp and 
paper mills at Grand Mere, on the St. Maurice, 


these latter on vacation and sporting trips in 
Canada is by no means the most important 
result of their visit. No less an astute ob- 
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Vetruit Photograph Company 
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WAITING 


in which he is jointly interested with General 
Alger and others, might trace their origin to a 
fishing trip made into Canada by the General 
some few years ago, and that millions of 
American money have already been invested 
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in British Columbia and the Northwest by 
capitalists who came to the country as simple 
tourists and sportsmen. To such an extent 
has the practice of Canadian investments 
spread amongst Americans that in some quar- 
ters there has been an outcry that the whole 
Dominion is in danger of being bought up by 
them. 

The encroachments of both American and 
Canadian enterprise are making themselves 
apparent in portions of the Canadian wilder- 
ness which were unknown a few vears ago, 
save to the hunter and the trapper. Pulp- 
wood industries are denuding forests which 
only a couple of vears ago swarmed with game, 
and are killing the fish in waters which were 
only yesterday the delight of the angler. 


So vast and far-reaching, however, are the 
great northern woods of the Dominion, that 
it will be many decades before they cease to 
furnish the great recreation field of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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FISHING IN WISCONSIN 


y NHE Easterner or the Westerner goes in 
summer to the mountains or the sea, 
but whither turn the dwellers in the 

Mississippi States? The names they love are 

Mackinac—not really ‘‘ac” but “aw”— 

Nemadji, Little La Salle, Petoskey, Algonac, 

Manitowish, steeped in Indian legend. They 

go to the Great Lakes or the big North Woods. 

If they go house-boating, they go well up the 

Mississippi. Some go a-voyaging: it is not 

so far from Buffalo to Duluth as from New 

York to Liverpool, but the boats that ply 

between those Great Lake ports are fully as 

big as ocean liners and their trips take fully as 
long; and many people spend a summer week 
steaming through the vast expanse of three 
of the inland seas. They secure the detach- 
ment from ordinary life in which an ocean 
traveler luxuriates. Others go a-fishing— 
for a man’s fish, the king of all fishes, the 
muskallonge. Others ‘find hammock and 


veranda joys along a thousand miles of coast 


from Pointe aux Barques to Maratawa. Or 
sail on frigid Lake Superior. Or force their 
toilsome way up beyond Itasca into the pine 
slashes of the wilderness. Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota are summer resorts 
by virtue of ozone distinct from the rarefied 
mountain stimulant in Colorado and from the 
balsam-laden breezes of New Hampshire and 
the Adirondacks, but as different from twice- 
breathed city air as either; by virtue of long 
white beaches with fresh-water surf creaming 
in from blue deeps; by virtue of big fish 
to which most New Hampshire trout are 
minnows; by virtue of opportunities for every 
outdoor pleasure but mountain-climbing. 
Families from Saint Louis or Chicago spend 
the summer at Traverse Bay or Thunder Bay 
or Mackinac as Philadelphia families stay at 
Atlantic City or Boston families at Mount 
Desert. Their amusements, too, are similar, 
even to the bathing, though bathing in the 
Lakes is as different from salt-water bathing 
as trolling for blue fish from casting for trout. 
The ocean along our northeast shore is cold, 
very cold, but it shocks the red blood tothe 
surface, where it stays. How cold Lake water 
is was shown by tests in Lake Superior which 
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proved that a hundred feet below the surface 
the temperature varies not more than a 
degree throughout the year. 

Once, on a sultry August day, a party of 
campers anchored their catboat off a rock 
on the Canadian shore of Superior. One of 
them, hastily undressing, dove with a shout 
and a splash into the thirty feet of clear, 
brilliant water just off the rock, and it took 
the united efforts of the rest of the party to 
pull him out and revive him: the cold had 
simply struck him numb. Tempered a little 
when it reaches the southern penninsula of 
Michigan, and even warmer in the sunshine 
on shallow sand-flats, the Lake water is still 
insinuatingly cold with a chill that does not 
create a swift electrical reaction. The bath- 
ing is pleasant: it is not excellent—no fresh- 
water bathing is. 

Mackinac is the beauty-spot of the region. 
Once a holy of holies for the Indians, sup- 
posed to be a dwelling place of the great 
Manitou, later an American fort,—the old 
block-house is still standing,—the whole island 
with its picturesque scenery of dark woods 
and freakish rocks is hallowed with memories 
of La Salle and Marquette and all the early 
history of the Old Northwest. It has the 
wild beauty, the pleasant drives, the romantic 
suggestion that makes cozy honeymoon re- 
sorts. It has the sufficiency of quiet enjoy- 
ment that women love in cool summer places. 
The air is the true Northwest health-giving 
wine. And though Mackinac is the gem, the 
whole Lake coast is well enough supplied 
with natural charms like those of Mackinac 
to make it all a vast children-visited, woman- 
satisfying play-place. 

But men go to the Lake country to fish. 
Many a lawyer and banker and weary pro- 
fessional man of other vocation, and business 
men by the score, toil industriously through 
the year in little Illinois and Iowa and Kan- 
sas towns, content in the anticipation of a 
few summer weeks with a rod on the big 
lakes or on one of the streams or pools that 
make Northern Wisconsin and a broad strip 
of Minnesota a veritable piscatorial paradise. 
There is probably no better fishing in the 
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world. Even fishermen who have landed 
salmon in New Brunswick or Oregon will 
confess a consuming ambition to catch a 
muskallonge, and the home of the muskal- 
longe is the Lake country. 

A muskallonge is a combination of alligator, 
shark, tiger, and bucking bronco. He has 
the mouth and teeth, the swiftness, the fierce 
spring, the untamed spirit. He could bite a 
man’s hand off—and would. To land him is 
a strenuous joy. 

It is no wonder that a fish that fights 
as the Lake country muskallonge fights, 


A VACATION 


7 I NHE man whose spacious vacation this 
recounts had an oddidea. One very 
hot day in Kansas City the thought 

arose in him that a waterfall is not merely 

a beautiful object, but a sublimated shower- 

bath—the more glorious the fall the more 


sublime the shower-bath. Gazing at a 


picture of the Yosemite Fall he said to him- 


self, ‘Seventeen hundred feet! Water just 
sails down, gently floating, all fine spray, 
cool silver mist. That is the place for a new 
delight. ”’ 

‘Better come up to the Yellowstone,” 
said a chance-met good-fellow who smoked 
with us as we rode through interminable 
shimmering Kansas cornfields. But fizzy 
devils in spattered playgrounds of sulphur 
and lime and scoria could not lure us then. 

‘Gang your ain gait,” he cheerily replied— 
this was on the rear platforn in Colorado— 
whether to us or to a streak of jack-rabbit 
pointed toward a clump of cotton-woods in 
the middle distance will never be known. 

Now, there are four reasons why the first 
sight of the Rockies yields unbounded joy. 
Two match the reasons why Nebraskans are 
overcome at sight of the sea. The very vast- 
ness overwhelms the unready senses. No 
man, moreover, who knows what slept in 
““Pike’s Peak or bust,” can fail to feel on 
raising the soaring Peak on the sky-line a 
little of the thrill the pioneering emigrants, 
riding beside their prairie schooners, felt when 
its snow-cap first took shape for them among 
the clouds: like the ocean it connotes our 
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offers sport to draw a healthy man from 
the quiet pleasures of bathing at Petos- 
key, smoking in the moonlight on the 
deck of a Mississippi excursion boat, or even 
exploring that beautiful miniature of the 
Canyon of the Colorado—the Dells of the 
Wisconsin, curiously water-worn, tree-clothed 
gorges. Hunting deer in the Northern pines 
in the fall is not so keen a sport as landing 
muskallonge, and no summer wanderer en- 
joys more pleasurable thrills than the Middle 
Westerner who pursues the warrior fish in 
the Wisconsin or Michigan lakes. 
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nation-building. More than this, the can- 
yons in the mountain wall are gateways to 
marvels beyond. The last reason is purely 
physical. The plain on which Denver lies 
just outside the canyon gateways is as far 
above sea-level as the summit of Mount 
Washington or Mount Mitchell. Air that 
has swept in, moist, from the Pacific, losing 
its dampness and weight among the pines of 
the Coast Range, sweeps across leagues of 
snow-fields where it sweetens; across deserts 
where it burns to dryness; across other snow- 
fields and _ forest-clothed, flower-carpeted 
slopes where it gains a clean fragrance double- 
distilled ; till at last it blows down the eastern 
side of the Rockies a sheer intoxicant. 

Far beyond the ends of the Denver streets 
rose the mountains; up through the arching 
branches of the shade-trees at Colorado 
Springs they were nearer; and the main street 
of Manitou, from the springs where gay 
crowds drank at the natural soda fountain, 
or gulped nasty but potent draughts of iron 
water, seemed to run on and up to the very 
snow banks on the Peak. These we sat on 
later, swallowing down the Soroche, but 
first we went through the Garden of the Gods. 

Go through that strange play-place of 
Nature, when you do go, on foot or pony, 
and guideless. Else a voice will drone 
to you an endless list of stupid names for 
wind-carved red rocks that, unidentified, 
delight you with the weirdness of their sculp- 
tured contours. But see it all. Doctor 
Holmes’s giant who hurled the _ con- 
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glomerate over Dorchester came here and 
played wondrous March pranks with the 
ruddy ledges. 

The next afternoon, far up on Pike’s Peak, 
beyond the wooded belt, alarming volcanic 
symptoms developed in the burros: they would 
stop and inhaling till the girths creaked, emit a 
suspiration of excruciating pitifulness. After 
a step or two, another mighty sigh would 
sound out like a little siren-whistle, passing 
mournful. Our hearts were touched. Un- 
schooled in burro-craft we turned back to a 
clump of trees, camped, and shivered till 
morning in cold that sought and congealed our 
very marrow. At day-break from the sum- 
mit we saw the moon set as the sun rose. 
Mile on mile of peaks stretched away in every 
direction except prairiewards, all pink-tinted 
in the dawn, flashing the first sun-rays from 
their snows, so cold and still and endless under 
the dead moon and the powerful sun half 
visible through the clouds and the dawn- 
mist, as to stir thoughts of all the in‘inities. 

From the bank of a trout stream over to- 
ward Cripple Creek the next afternoon, look- 
ing up at those far mountains we had looked 
down upon from the Peak, I remarked that 
grandeur is good to behold, but unam- 
bitious hill country—the Berkshires, for 
example—is more soothing to live with. 

“Tali waterfalls for me,’ said a voice from 
a screwed-up mouth: he was casting. Quak- 
ing aspens grew thick along that foamy 
stream, in which he stood knee-deep. Flick! 
the fly touched the water lightly. <A swirl 
brought it into a forest aisle behind, and then 
out it sailed to drop in a little clot of foam. 
Another—and the fly settled gently on the 
water. Whish! Hunh! A living silver arch, 
sending water drops high in the thin air, had 
shot arrow-like over the fly, and a jerk of the 
rod had “‘set”” the hook, as the symmetry of the 
leaping trout’s curve concluded in a splash. 
The rest is a sort of blur. 

‘He’s crazy,’’ shouted the man with the 
tod, jamming his butt out hard to turn the 
second rush. He turned him down stream, 
and the trout nearly snapped the tip in a 
wild rush up-stream. He turned him one 
way, and the fish went the other. There 
were none of the regulation swoops from side 
to side, but there seemed to be a chug-chug 
of little three-inch wiggles along the line. 

“What the ?” puffed the angler, clip- 
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ping off his words as a rush checked by pres- 
sure to the left developed into a dragging pull 
to the right. By this time every rule of 
trout-fishing had been smashed to flinders. 
Every ruse of the man developed a new ruse 
in the fish. The line ripped here and there 
through the pool; the man was stumbling 
excitedly to and fro-on the slippery stones; 
and always there was the chug-chug on the 
line. Ten minutes—fifteen minutes went by: 
the battle raged on. But what that fish was 
doing was a mystery. At length the 
fighter came stubbornly closer. Glimpses we 
caught of him were still mysterious till at last 
we had him over a sandbar: he was caught 
by the tail. 

This explained his contrary actions, his en- 
durance. The angling craft adapted to a fish 
properly hooked, I can testify, is impotent 
against one pulling tug-fashion straight ahead 
on astern line. Trout, I know, are sometimes 
hooked in the body when leaping over a fly: 
to hook one close to the tail was, to us at 
least, surprisingly novel. 

Cripple Creek was as satisfactorily Western 
as Boston is Eastern. Ten miles from town 
in the wilderness we had seen two blue- 
shirted figures just stepped from a Remington 
drawing, gaunt, sun-browned fellows, care- 
lessly picturesque as to dress, theatrically dev- 
ilish astomanner. Their ponies scuttered like 
startled coyotes, thump, thumpety, thump !on . 
the sandy road; splash, splash! in two strides 
through a ford and on away up a little hill 
while the two wild-eved youngsters whooped 
with barbarian yells at each bump! bump! of 
the saddle: and as they yelled, they shot—a 
“gun” in each hand pointed at arm’s length 
skyward, flashes spouting recurrently. This 
was an anachronism by present Colorado 
standards; but our thanks are due to the 
youngsters, drunk no doubt, for creating for 
us in that valley a stirring picture of other 
days. 

The overland train we caught at Florence 
was filled with vacation seekers picked up all 
the way from Boston to Denver, most of 
them on their way to California, though one 
hunter of big game with whom we talked 
had come up from New Orleans to go into the 
Idaho mountains from Missoula, ambitious to 
kill a grizzly. A whole party were exultingly 
going back to their last year’s camp. 

‘Finest spot in the world,” said one-- 
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which was not quite true because that spot 
we found later, many miles from Meeker, 
whither he was headed. He went on: 

“No mosquitoes: air’s too thin for ’em! 
Plenty of elbow room! There’s a million 
camps in these mountains, near the railroad: 
ladies, kids an’ all that. Nice enough; they 
have a bully time. -But we like room! 
Trout! An’ deer! An’—say Billy, tell ’em 
about the bear.”’ 

Billy wouldn’t. He blushed. Amid the 
unchecked laughter that rang through the 
smoking room, he could not save his face. 
We were mounting the Continental Divide 
to the Tennessee Pass. Outside the Ar- 
kansas boiled over its jagged bed and all the 
wonders of red and orange and purple cliffs 
made a foreground for vistas, dissolving as we 
rounded curves, of mountain behind moun- 
tain sloping gently skyward or soaring in 
sheer perpendicular lines to the clouds. East 
to the Atlantic the Arkansas hurried; beyond 
the watershed ten thousand feet high toward 
which we climbed, we should burst from the 
long tunnel to run beside the Eagle and the 
Grand whose waters reach the Pacific. 

“ Billy found an Indian’s trail,—didn’t you 
Billy?” good naturedly jeered the one they 
called ‘‘ Perk.” 

“You see he thought it was an Indian’s, 
a bare-footed Indian’s,”’ said he expansively 
to the room in general, “‘ but it was a bear’s ””— 
he said it ’‘bearr’s,” being a native of Wis- 
consin. ‘Billy was death on bears. He 
used to tell us how his uncle killed a grizzly 
out Oregon way with a lead pencil—eh? 
Billy? So Billy took a Winchester an’ went 
bear hunting. ’Fore he got us to help he 
chased his invisible, but trembling, quarry— 
let me see,—six weeks I think it was.”’ 

“Three days,’’ said Billy. 

“At last,” went on the story, “we went 
out together and beat up a neck of woods 
where Billy said the bear had its nest: he 
said it was a grizzly with fourteen rattles. 
Billy himself sat waiting at the upper end. 
And we did start the beast. We caught a 
glimpse of him now and then—like a black 
pig scuttering through the brush. 

“He shot out of the bushes into Billy’s 
open like a waddling sky-rocket, and, not 
seeing Billy, he sat up to look back. But 
Billy! His eyes bugged out like marbles. 
I tell you, gentlemen, his hair rose so fast his 
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hat went up like a clay pigeon from a trap. 
He dropped his gun and in two strides he 
waded into that bear hell-bent-for-Kaiser. 
Excited? He kicked, he punched, he kicked 
again. His uncle, with the lead pencil and 
the grizzly, was nothing to Billy, bare-handed, 
mauling that scared, black, half-grown cub. 
It wasn’t ten seconds before the bear found 
the mill too hot—he was no prize-fighter— 
and while Billy chased him into the woods, 
“rocking” him with everything he could reach, 
we rolled on the ground and laughed. When 
we came up to Billy he was sitting on the 
grass with his legs stuck out in front, looking 
at the rifle—he had picked it up. And cry- 
ing!” 

“Most of that’s a lie,” said Billy, ‘‘ but I 
guess I did forget the gun,” and, brightening 
a little, ‘‘I landed him a couple of good ones, 
though.”” And we all joined the mighty 
laugh that went up. 

Through the Eagle River Canyon and 
through most of the Canyon of the Grand 
the party packed the rear platform. There 
was little talking. We simply looked— 
overwhelmed with the chaos of variegated 
prodigies. 

“Gawd!” said the frivolous ‘‘ Perk” as we 
whipped around a sudden corner. It was 
as much as might be said. 

I was born with an ambition to swim in 
Salt lake. It is accomplished. It was really 
not worth thinking about so long. You ride 
out from Salt Lake City—where limpid 
rivulets flow down the gutters, two brooks in 
every street, East Fourth South Street 
and South Tenth West Street and North 
Eighth East Street and so on distract- 
ingly —to Saltair, over desert plains of. 
gleaming salt and well out on trestle over 
the lake. You wade in, doubtfully. Nothing 
strange—unless you happen to have a scratch 
somewhere. You try to swim. Out come 
your feet: you cannot keep them down. 
Your chin sinks a little. Three stray drops 
get into your mouth and two into your eyes: 
simultaneously you go blind and choke to 
death. Somebody has written somewhere 
that it is a keen delight to “buffet the heavy 
waves when the lake is a little rough.” I 
think the man who wrote that buffeted the 
heavy waves on shore: I would as soon 
buffet heavy waves of lye. Let me not 
disparage bathing in Salt Lake, though I like 
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the chillier ocean better: indeed 
all the Western baths are good, 
from the soda-water at Manitou 
to the hot sulphur pool at Glen- 
wood Springs. 

West away from Salt Lake 
4 City our train pulled out on 
Sunday, while the Mormons, 
who are much like other people, 
were going to the tabernacle, 
gazing for inspiration, I hope, 
to trumpeting Moroni on the 
Temple spire: for that statue 
has a breezy suggestion emi- 
nently uplifting. 

The Desert! A shack stood 
in the foreground flauntingly: 
“Curlew Pat. Mail Carrier. Deak PhakqueghConpeny 
Also Hotel. Don’t shoot.” A SUNSET ON THE STRAITS, MACKINAC ISLAND 
litter of tin cans was near. 

Aching miles of sage-brush and alkali ground. No other sign of life. No other 
swam away to a quivering purple dis- motion except when a puff of wind wheeled 
tance. A coyote drifted over a little rise of up a white cloud of dust that, spinning a 
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ON AN ELEVEN-MILE DRIVE 
Bordered by white birches, in Michigan 
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Detroit Photograph Company 
THE EDGE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


From a camp at Fort Sheridan, II. 


moment, soon drifted down again on the end- towns to the 


of sage-brush, possibly splendid 
in color and line and mirage on 
long acquaintance but to a 
fleeting view by day a glaring, 
baking emptiness. Blessed 
were the deep-green, blue- 
flowered alfalfa fields when we 
saw them again at Reno, and 
thrice blessed the mountain 
air of the Sierras. 

The Colorado and Utah 
Rockies are red; the Sierras 
are white, a bluish white—AI- 
pine in their combination of 
snow and bare rock far up, 
deep emerald tree-clad slopes 
below, and the bluest of deep 
blue lakes snugly set far down 
in the valleys. Noticeable at 
Truckee, where the stage-road 
runs back to Lake Tahoe, was 
the tourist flood from Pacific 

mountains. All along from 


less sage-brush, the illimitable aching horror Denver we had lived and moved in armies of 
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THE POOL AT GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA 


Eastern tourists pouring into the wilds— 
camping parties, families, lone hunters and 
fishermen, rich and poor—for considering the 
distance from the East, transportation, wisely 
bought, is very cheap. Now, a similar 
army, though smaller, was augmenting the 
summer mountain population from the West. 


WHERE THE CALIFORNIA BROKER SPENDS HIS SUMMER 


Climbing the Sierra Madre Mountains, 5,000 feet above Pasadena, California 


The cities had apparently emptied their 
dwellers into a thousand temporary cities 
and secluded wild spots unsurpassed in the 
world for picturesqueness, healthfulness, and 
opportunities for sport. And yet the cities 
were really by no means emptied, and other 
recreation fields were being sought from East- 
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SANTA YSABEL HOT SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


port to Puget Sound, from the Tennessee 
Mountains to Fox Lake, Wisconsin. I won- 
der, thinking of the millions—the number is 
not too great—who go back summer after 
summer to Martha’s Vineyard, or the Inter- 
vale, or the Adirondacks, or Petoskey, why we 
cannot realize that the wide sweep of our 
country is after all sufficiently little for us to 
know it better, why more of us will not go 
West. Happy are they who do go. 

It is along jump to the Yosemite from Reno, 
but let me pass the shifting scenes of Sierran 
heights where we hung by a wheel flange to 
shelves far up above amazingly beautiful 
valleys, not gorges like the Colorado canyons, 
but cozy, foliage curtained river beds, merely 
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New England colossally expanded; of pleas- 
ant towns thick with teeming fruit trees; of 
little villages where oleanders grew in the 
door yards; of mining camps where hydraulic 
streams ate out the gravel banks; and lastly 
of the good salt water again and fantastic, 
hospitable San Francisco. More vividly 
stands out the dusty stage ride from Chinese, 
Camp along the Tuolumne into the Yosemite 
Eden, and finally the Eden itself. 

As the six horses of the last relay pulled the 
stage up Seven-mile Hill in the National 
Park we made slow progress through greenery 
gone mad. It rioted over the ground; it 
edged dreamy aisles in every direction; it 
hung aloft in waving banners; it roofed us 
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THE TENT CITY ON CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


People rent furnished tents here for from $3 to $5 a week, or they may bring their own tents and camp free 
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LOST IN THE NORTHWEST WOODS 


two hundred feet above with woven branches 
through which clear pencils and rays of sun- 
light slanted down on the forest floor of long, 
brown, sugar-pine needles and on cones of 
prodigious size lying about. It is not the 
red-wood that fills you with amazement— 
one expects to gasp at those chunky, age- 
old giants that lift their scraggv tops so high: 
it is the sugar-pine, because that you can 
compare with pines you have known, mere 
saplings. As in the Oregon forests you ride 
through a shut-in world; cathedral-like, long, 
stiff interlacing branches grow from huge 
straight trunks sailing up so far your eve is 
lost in the bird-world. We met two San 
Francisco teachers in the Park, women, tak- 
ing an independent outing by themselves in 
a little low carriage loaded with a camp outfit 
and drawn by a sedate old horse. They had 
then been a week in the forest. Their puvils 
must have been the better for it. They kept 
saying “The trees! The trees!” 

Our first sight of the valley from the cliff 
where the stage road goes down realized 
every extravagant lotus-eating dream the 


imagination could 
indeed one lotus-eating dream of a “ 


streams, some like 


/ H. Wilcox 


conjure up. There is 


a downward 


land of 
smoke, 


slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn” that 


A DAY’S SPORT 


IN THE YOSEMITE 


Lippincott 





adumbrates a phase of it. 
thrown the glamour of his enthusiasm over it. 
And yet that first view from the Tuolumne 


road, or that 
other view of the 
Yosemite Fall 
itself from the 
Merced’s_ bank 
or from Glacier 
Point is unde- 
scribed and un- 
pictured, and 
always will be 
undescribed and 
unpictured. 
From the iri- 
descent veil of 
that Bridal Veil 
Fall—now pink, 
now blue, now 
green in the sun- 
set,—that never 
visibly reaches 
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IN THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


MORNING, 


John Muir has 


TO THE COAST 
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the valley floor to the white and noisy lap of 
the Illilouette, the Yosemite Valley is the 
fruition of the one germ of perfect natural 


PUGET SOUND 


J. G. McCurdy 


beauty that 
slept in primor- 
dial nebulx. In 
the night I went 
out under the 
stars to a little 
pool where the 
Merced _— swirls 
around a clump 
of willows and, 
plunging in, 
floated down 
stream in the 
icy water: El 
Capitan bore up 
his white fore- 
head to the star- 
light just ahead, 
a single silvery 
rock pointing to 


















heaven as_ the 
sharp quartz 
boulder points 
on Emerson’s 
grave: unreal 
were the dark 
walls of the Val- 
ley; murmurous 


the sound of 
many falling 
waters: most 


unreal the ca- 
taract of the 
Yosemite, in 
the dark a slim, 


white _ pillar 
gleaming from 
its black cliff 


background, 
soaring inacces- 
sibly. What were the other scencs we had 
wondered at in the days previous to this! 
After a week of little journeys, striking here 
and there a few miles to absorb the Valley 
from a dozen coigns of vantage, we were 
whipping the Illiiouette one afternoon for 
mountain trout. 
“Tomorrow,” said a 
take a shower-bath 


shall 
seventeen 


voice, ‘I 
under the 
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TROUT FISHING IN CALIFORNIA LAKES 





SUNSET, PUGET SOUND 
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hundred-foot 
fall.” 

[Yous 
another voice, 
“are a fool.” 

“Notratall.”’ 
came back ar- 
gumentatively. 
‘The _ river's 
very low. What 
there is of it 
turns to spray in 
the first hundred 
feet: it will sim- 
ply come down 
like rain. Why, 
you'd go under 
the Bridal Veil 
yourself. Only 
that’s prosaic. 
Come on.”’ 


said 


J. G. McCurdy 


This is something big. 

“net 5” 

But I was there to see. The water, as he 
had said, came down, a considerable part of 
it in rain and spray that flew out on the wind 
incredible distances. But to crawl down, 
dressed in a bathing suit, closer to the main 
stream that falls to the pool and upon the 
rocks, with a murderous swish in the air and 
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Cruising about Santa Catalina Island 


a roar like a railway train’s when it strikes a veering wind might swing the whole mass 
was daring to fool hardiness. At any moment upon the tall slim figure backing tentatively 
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on all fours down the jagged talus slope, his 
eye-glass pebbles glinting cheerfully. A 
steady breeze kept the fall swung out a little 
the other way and the spray burgeoned out 
far up the other slope. The roar was deafen- 
ing. 

All at once the wind shifted. The water 
swung back. And in a flash the human 
figure was blotted out in a deluge that 
turned me sick. For a second that seemed 
an hour it played on the spot, fiend- 
ishly it seemed to me _ standing horrified 
there, and then slowly it swept away. 

And then there was a movement, a painful 
crawling movement down there on the slope, 
and I scrambled down the slippery rocks to 
help a blinking, creeping, much surprised 
youth, bleeding from a hundred cuts, up to 
where his clothes lay. He was still too dazed 
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to speak. When his breath returned and his 
extra glasses were perched again on his nose, 
he said: 

“The oceans fell upon me. 
come back to New England.” 

And we went. But I must one day go 
back. It is part of my home-land. I must 
see again the prairie dog towns, the miners’ 
huts high on the dark red cliffs, the little 
groups of Chinese at the railroad stations, 
the sapphire twinkling of Sierran lakes, the 
fleeting glimpses of shy wild animals, the 
mountain spires dwindling in the blue, the 
bush cities, those lusty brothers of ours that 
have carved home spots in the mountains 
and performed miracles in the wastes of sage- 
brush and cactus; the whole vast scintillating 
glory of the mighty land that gleams in the 
clear Western sunshine. 


For God’s sake 
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islands, chain-like strung from Santa 

Barbara to San Juan Capistrano, are 
gardens of the sea as fascinating as the gar- 
dens of the shore. Like a stone fence on land, 
the highway of the squirrel and the lizard, 
the great kelp forests constitute the highway 
of the fishes. 

Most easily accessible of the islands is 
rugged Santa Catalina with its lofty cliffs 
rising from the ocean on one side, grim and 
inhospitable, and with small bays on the other 
reaching far into the interior; and around it 
is a sixty-mile collar of green kelp, its stems 
in places full four hundred feet long, the 
fluted leaves horizontally outspread near the 
surface. 

The water in these gardens is intensely 
blue, and the kelp leaves in olive tints are 
seen in loops, coils and countless graceful 
shapes, forming halls, corridors and parterres 
as far as the eye can penetrate. In these 
retreats, these floating canopies of the ‘dark 
unfathomed caves,’”’ are many strange and 
beautiful forms suggestive of semi-tropical 
seas. The fishes appear to be the birds of 
the submarine forest. Some are brilliant, 
golden yellow, and poise daintily against the 


A LONG the coast, especially fringing the 





dark green arches, standing out against the 
sombre tints like gems. Here a school of 
vivid blue fishes drift by, while beneath them 
are deep yellow forms spotted and bespangled 
with seemingly electric lights which flash cor- 
ruscations like sapphires, so brilliant that 
the boatmen call them electric fishes. 

Among the dense masses of the forest are 
minute fishes which can be seen only when 
directly beneath the eye, so remarkable is the 
resemblance of the fish to the leaf both in 
color and shape. The little mimic is about 
a foot in length and has a frill-like dorsal fin 
the length of its body; the head is pointed 
and resembles almost exactly a diminutive 
kelp leaf. When to this is added the exact 
coloring it can be seen that this denizen of 
the ocean forest has strong affiliations with 
its surroundings. Not only in color does it 
resemble the kelp, but the fish assumes 
strange positions which add to the deception. 
It is almost invariably found standing on its 
head or the reverse, or coiled in a leaf-like 
shape, swaying like one in the tidal current. 
Even the crabs find protection in a similar 
manner. 

Deep among the kelp leaves the shape of a 
mighty fish is seen—the king of the bass, 
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six feet in length and weighing several hun- 
dred pounds. The kelp forest is its home 
where it lies in wait, dashing out upon passing 
prey. Occasionally a brilliant silvery fish 
with the median line a vivid yellow stripe, 
moves by, telling of the jaunty yellow-tail, 
while a sombre form finely shaped, its head 
reflecting violet and other tints, is the white 
sea-bass. These are but a few of the inhabi- 
tants of the submarine forest. In mid air, 
so to speak, float innumerable gems. If 
some hand of Midas had sprinkled the halls 
and lanes with pearls, diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires the effect could not be more beauti- 
ful, as from countless gems, floating here and 
there, flash rays as from all gems which 
emanate from the Sapphirina, a minute crus- 
tacean. 

In drifting over this forest some of the most 
attractive features of the picturesque islands 
are seen. The coast is often abrupt and 
precipitous, the wall of rock worn and eaten 
in a remarkable manner. At the bay known 
as the Isthmus, on Santa Catalina, the ver- 
dure creeps down to the edge of a precipice 
in which is found a singular though not 
large cave. The entrance is wide and high, 
but the cave is shallow, terminating in a little 
beach. Once in, a long tunnel is seen, just 
about the width of the boat, through which the 
careful voyager may pass, coming out around 
a point. The entrance of this ocean cavern 
is filled with kelp, and in shallow water many 
varieties of seaweed grow fiashing tints of 
red, yellow, green and gold. 

At the island of Santa Cruz the same 
charming island scenery is seen and the same 
rich forest beneath the blue waters of the 
Kurosiwo—the Black Current of Japan— 
which flows silently down the American coast. 
Santa Cruz is famous for its caves, one being 
without doubt the most remarkable cavern 
of the kind in this country. It is reached 
after passing a rough point, Point Diablo, 
and from the ocean is seen to be a large, black 
dome-like object at the base of a mountain. 
Approaching, the boat is forced through a 
thickly matted kelp bed and enters the cave 
which is now seen to be made up of several 
large and lofty rooms. In the first two the 
walls are curiously decorated in all the colors 
of the rainbow, caused by chemical action. 
The boat is pushed into the second and third 
chambers, drifting in water of a delicate 
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green tint and remarkably clear, the bottom 
covered with alge of many colors and shapes. 
Ahead is a black opening not much larger than 
the boat, through which the ground swell 
passes every few seconds producing a pande- 
monium of sounds—groans, roars, sucking, 
seething noises like the hissing of steam from 
some gigantic caldron, accompanied by ex- 
plosions, come rushing forth to warn and 
appall the mariner. But the boat is pushed 
on directly after the ingress of a roller into 
the largest chamber of this wonderful ocean 
cavern. It is absolutely dark except at the 
entrance which now appears like a great star 
occasionally shut out as the waves come roll- 
ing in. 

The entire seacoast of this island is cut 
and worn into caves and as the precipitous 
and rocky shore line is followed there is a 
constant series of explosions, the air forcing 
water violently outward or engulfing it in 
convulsive swallows to eject it again. The 
shore is cut into fantastic shapes. At the 
end of Anacapa Island a fine arch appears, 
lofty enough for a large vessel to sail under, 
and not far distant is sighted a mammoth 
basin, cut out of the rock, and a graceful arch. 
At Cueva Valdez another remarkable cave 
is found, worn out by the constant lapping 
of the Black Current. This is partly on land, 
its. roof extending out over the little bay 
where its shadow merges into the kelp forest 
that still follows the shore line. 

If these caves and the picturesque islands 
were in the Mediterranean they would be the 
Mecca of tens of thousands, but being off the 
coast of California they are rarely visited 
except by the few. The entire island of Santa 
Cruz is fascinating. Landing at a little bay 
one ascends a long cafion filled with live oaks, 
using the bed of an arroyo as a road and 
finally entering a happy valley environed 
by mountains which might be a thousand 
miles from the ocean; yet just over the ridge 
flow the waters of the Kurosiwo and lie the 
gardens of the deep sea. The little valley is 
the occasional home of the owners, and an old 
French mansion with a French horn beneath 
the verandah, a little chapel, a winery and 
acres of vines loaded with grapes tell the 
story of the French-Swiss wine makers of 
Santa Cruz, thirty miles at sea off the Cali- 
fornia coast, yet in the heart of the Black 
Current of Japan in the gardens of the sea. 
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HOW LABOR 





IS ORGANIZED 


THE CHARACTER OF SOME OF THE UNIONS—HOW THEY 
DO THEIR WORK—THEIR FRANK PREPARATION FOR A 
GREAT STRUGGLE—SOME DETAILS OF THEIR MANAGE- 
MENT—THE DREAM OF A GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOR 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


/ NO the historian of our time two 

events will stand out, each of which 

by some will be regarded as a 
grave danger to American institutions, and 
by others as the most perfect instrument 
of development and progress. Almost every 
American has already taken his position 
firmly, though perhaps unconsciously, in 
support of one or the other of these views. 

The first of these events is the organization 
of the greatest corporation in the world; for 
the United States Steel Corporation, with a 
capital of more than a billion dollars, is merely 
the extreme manifestation of the tendency 
toward the combination of monied interests 
under the control of a single man or of a group 
of men,—in other words the widespread 
establishment of money monarchies. 

The second of these events is the nearly 
complete unification of the workingmen in 
coal-mining,—one of the most important of 
American industries. Their organization, the 
United Mine Workers of America, has now 
the largest membership and perhaps the 
greatest influence of all the trade-unions ever 
formed. Its membership is more than 190,000, 
supporting a population of nearly a million 
people and influencing a much greater num- 
ber. The United Mine Workers in their turn 
are only the extreme example of the tendency 
toward the more perfect combination of labor 
in every branch of industry. Indeed, never 
before were the workingmen so thoroughly 
organized, or the unions so rich or so deter- 
mined. Every tenth voter in America is a 
member of a labor organization. 

The chief purposes of both kinds of organi- 
zation may be stated in almost identical 
language: to regulate competition—one with 
rival (non-union) companies, the other with 
rival (non-union) labor; to control markets— 
one the market for its various products, the 





other for its only product, labor; to regulate 
wages—one to pay as little as possible, the 
other to get as much as possible. The meth- 
ods of accomplishing these purposes are also 
curiously similar. Both seek stronger and 
closer organization in order to crush out the 
non-unionist, whether company or ‘‘scab”’; 
both offer money benefits, the one in dividends 
the other in insurance, sick and out-of-work 
benefits, which in the long run amount to 
the same thing; both seek to extend their own 
markets—the one by controlling sources of 
production, securing lower freight rates and 
so on, the other by the use of the boycott and 
the union label; and both seek for favorable 
legislation. Finally, the tendency of organi- 
zation on each side is remarkably similar. 
The familiar idea of ‘‘community of interest” 
has been worked out, in the Steel Corporation, 
for most of the important financial interests 
of the country—the Standard Oil Company, 
the copper interests, the great banks, the 
railroads, ocean transportation companies, 
mines and mills—are represented in its direc- 
tory. The same sort of solidarity, though pos- 
sibly less in degree, exists on the side of labor. 
In the councils of the American Federation of 
Labor are the officers of such organizations as 
the United Mine Workers, the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, the Machinists, the Cigar Makers, 
the Garment Workers, the Iron and Steel 
Workers, the Textile Workers, the Painters, 
the Clerks, the Coopers and several score of 
other national and international unions, 
representing a membership of a million and a 
quarter of men. It is nothing that a few 
prominent unions like the four brotherhoods 
of railway workers, the Bricklayers and the 
Plasterers are still outside of the combination; 
so there are independent steel-plants outside 
the Steel Corporation, yet the federation on 
one side and the corporation on the other 
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are strong enough to control the situation; 
and it is safe to say that the organizations 
outside the American Federation are much 
more in harmony with the master body than 
the independent steel companies are with 
the “trust.’’ Indeed, there is apparently 
just enough outside opposition in each case 
to quicken the energy of the leaders. 
Another similarity is the growing centrali- 
zation of power in the hands of a few men. 
I have spoken of a “monarchy of money”; 
Labor,. too, is growing more and more a 
monarchy. Trade-unionism is tending to- 
ward the centralization of power in national 
and international unions, each of a single 
industry, the governing board of which, and 
especially the president himself, is yearly 
getting greater power. A few years ago the 
members of almost any local union, say in 
New York City, could throw down their tools 
and strike. But now permission must usually 
be obtained from the officers of the national 
organization who are perhaps located in a 
distant city. More and more, also, is the 
money collected by the unions coming under 
the control of a few national leaders. In 
some unions, as in the case of the Cigar 
Makers, hardly a cent may be expended 


without permission from the all-dominating 
directory, really the president himself, in 
Chicago. 

The first great general organization of labor 
in this country, the Knights of Labor, which 
still has an enfeebled existence, was modeled 


on the fraternity system. It had all the para- 
phernalia of passwords, regalia and ceremony 
known to freemasonry: it laid great stress on 
secrecy; and it accomplished much in arous- 
ing workingmen to a realization of their own 
power when properly organized. But while 
it gave social expansion it could not secure the 
desired practical results in higher wages, 
shorter hours and more favorable laws. 
Moreover, it made the fatal mistake of dab- 
bling in politics, thus arousing the party 
animosities of its members. But the moral 
defect of the Knights of Labor lay in its fund- 
amental composition. It depended on the 
adhesive strength of class feeling—working- 
men for workingmen—a mere sentiment, 
whereas the new unionism derives its great 
adhesive strength from a narrower but much 
stronger feeling—the trade feeling, the com- 
mon interests of plumber with plumber and 
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printer with printer. A single body of the 
Knights might contain carpenters, garment- 
workers, brewers, bakers, and so on,—a 
jumble of trades without common interests, 
common grievances, or common aspirations, 
and with not a few rivalries. Obviously, the 
broad, theoretical interests of workingmen as 
a class could not overcome the nearer and 
more vital trade interests and rivalries. The 
unit of the new unionism is the local union 
composed wholly of workers in a single trade, 
a union of printers here, of plumbers there, 
every man in each union depending on the 
same employment for his daily bread, earning 
practically the same wages, working the same 
hours, meeting the same difficulties and 
achieving the same successes. Obviously a 
union of this sort became at once highly effec- 
tive; it needed no masonic mystery and com- 
paratively little artificial social attraction to 
hold it together. Thus the unions have be- 
come non-secret, intensely practical business 
bodies. At the same time they have steered 
wide of attempting united political action. I 
do not mean that labor has not influenced 
legislation, because its successes in securing 
favorable laws during the part few years have 
been notable, but as yet little attempt has 
been made to unite the labor vote. 

Each local union has the regular officers 
including the important business agent (once 
called ‘walking delegate,” a name now 
generally discarded). One officer, usually 
the secretary-treasurer or the business agent 
in large unions, sometimes both, receives a 
salary equal to the pay which he would get 
if he worked at his trade, together with small 
expense allowances. Members are usually 
required under penalty of fines to attend a 
meeting of the union once a month, or once in 
three months, although in some cases where 
the unions are very large no such require- 
ment exists. For instance, ‘‘ Big Six,’’ New 
York Typographical Union, including all the 
printers of the city, would require a very large 
building to contain its 5,500 members. But 
this is the largest local union in America. 
The Cigar Makers have no fewer than ten 
local unions in New York City with a mem- 
bership of nearly 6,000, an average of 600 
members to the union. 

Certain unions of peculiarly skilled work- 
men require a rigid examination before 
admission—the Electrical Workers, for in- 
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stance, who maintain a regular examining 
board, consisting of two members of their 
union and two members of the employers’ 
association before whom the applicants ap- 
pear and answer a carefully prepared set of 
questions. Membership in the union be- 
comes a certificate of skill, and the employers 
recognize it as such. Only recently an elec- 
trical workers’ union in New York paid back 
more than $2,800 in fees advanced by appli- 
cants for admission who failed to pass the ex- 
amination. The steam-fitters and other un- 
ions have equally severe examinations. 

The greatest diversity of opinion exists as 
to initiation fees. In some unions a large fee 
is collected, sometimes as high as $50 or $75 
or more, on the ground that a man who pays 
a large sum to get in will be more likely to 
remain loyal; but other successful unions 
charge as little as $2—the Cigar Makers’ fee 
being only $3. The dues subsequently col- 
lected are usually about one dollar a month, 
this low payment often including liberal 
benefits in case of sickness, strike, or death. 
Many of the unions now use the stamp system 
in collecting their dues. A little book is pre- 
sented each week or each month to the 
treasurer who pastes in and cancels the 
official: stamps of the union for the 
amount of the dues paid. It is a sight 
worth seeing on a Saturday or a Monday to 
watch the workmen or their wives or their 
children, each with a book, lined up in a long 
tow at the office of the treasurer of certain 
unions, waiting to pay their dues. 

The local union is the unit of the whole 
system of organized labor, but they are 
gathered into various great combinations. 
All the unions of garment workers, for in- 
stance, are united in a national organization 
called the United Garment Workers of 
America; similarly the unions of printers make 
up the International Typographical Union, 
the locomotive engineers have an organiza- 
tion called the Grand International Brother- 
> hood of Locomotive Engineers. Each of 
) these organizations has a central office, the 
| Engineers in Cleveland, the Garment Workers 
in New York and so on, and delegates from 
each local union meet yearly in convention. 
The officers, many of whom are paid salaries 
varying from $15 to $40 a week, are con- 
Stantly traveling about, organizing new 
unions and in case of a strike offering advice 
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and distributing pecuniary assistance. The 
national unions everywhere serve as clearing 
houses for information and advice, decide 
disputes between local unions, and by pub- 
lishing periodicals devoted to the interests of 
the trade, keep union members informed 
about wages, hours, agitation, strikes and so 
on throughout the country. 

The local and international unions are de- 
voted each to its own trade, but they repre- 
sent only a part of the labor movement and 
the part that is least known and least effec- 
tive in its influence on public opinion and on 
legislation. In order to unite all these various 
trade-unions that the solid influence of the 
entire labor movement may be brought to 
the accomplishment of certain definite ends, 
various other organizations have sprung up, 
unions of unions, representing every trade 
in a single city, or a single State, or in the 
nation. Nearly all the effective work in 
securing favorable laws, in boycotting, in 
settling difficulties between union and union 
or employer and employee have been the 
work of these federations and associations. 

Nearly every large city has a central labor 
union, a body made up of delegates from all, 
or nearly all, the local unions of every trade. 
For instance, the Central Federated Union of 


New York City is an association of 116 local 


unions—butchers, carpenters, tailors, pie- 
bakers, engineers, cigar makers, printers, and 
so on. It meets once every month, is sup- 
ported by dues of $2 a month from each 
affiliated union, and has for its purpose the 
discussion of methods for the general benefit 
of labor in the city. In some cases the city 
labor union sits as a sort of court to decide 
disputes between local unions. For instance, 
the boiler makers and the sheet metal workers 
dispute over a job and the central body de- 
cides that all jobs in iron known as No. 12 
and heavier shall be worked by the boiler 
makers, all lighter by the sheet metal workers. 
In New York the Central Federated Union 
has two sections—a building trades section 
having charge of all unions in any way con- 
nected with the construction of a building, 
from carpenter to elevated builders, and a 
miscellaneous section. The latter includes 
the allied printing trades council, a powerful 
organization in itself, including all unions 
connected in any way with the business of 
printing and publishing. In some cities the 
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building trades councils possess much strength, 
having committees which meet the contrac- 
tors and employers and settle such disputes as 
may arise. The recent strike in Chicago 
which tied up all building operations for 
months was the work of the building trades 
council, which had attained a power so nearly 
absolute that it approached a despotism under 
which the employing contractors were all but 
helpless. 

In the same way that federated unions are 
formed in cities, similar organizations have 
arisen in many States, the purpose being to 
influence legislation by the introduction and 
steady championship of bills favorable to the 
cause of labor, on the subject, for instance, of 
the eight-hour day, employers’ liability in 
case of accident, the regulation of sweat-shop 
work, the organization of labor bureaus, and 
so on. 

But the greatest, of all American organiza- 
tions is the National Federation—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—of which Samuel 
Gompers is president, with headquarters in 
Washington. A great combination of na- 
tional and international unions, with yearly 
conventions of delegates, a staff of well-paid 
officers and organizers, an extensively circu- 
lated magazine, this federation includes 
nearly all the great national and international 
unions. The American Federation of Labor 
was founded in 1881 and is now made up of 
eighty-two national and international unions 
composed of 9,494 local unions, 16 State 
Federations, 206 City Central labor unions, 
and 1,051 local unions not attached to na- 
tional bodies. The total membership is over 
1,250,000o—a body of men united for the 
single purpose of advancing the cause of 
labor, and yet taking no political action. 
This number represents something more than 
three-quarters of all the trade-unionists in 
America. The Federation is supported by a 
small tax on affiliated organizations, its re- 
ceipts last year being about $71,000, its ex- 
penses $68,000, mostly for salaries and or- 
ganizing expenses, and for the annual Con- 
vention. Its chief work consists in securing 
legislation in the United States Congress, in 
harmonizing and directing union effort in the 
struggles common to all union labor; in using 
its influence in securing the use of union label 
goods and in behalf of certain kinds of strikes, 
and in urging union labor everywhere to refuse 
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to purchase goods manufactured or sold by 
“‘unfair’’ concerns. Every month a long list 
of these “‘ unfair’? houses appears in the Am- 
erican Federationists under the heading, 
“We Don’t Patronize.” Not infrequently 
it is able to prevent ill-advised strikes. The 
Federation has been instrumental in securing 
the passage of many laws which have greatly 
improved the condition of American work- 
men. A bare list of them is evidence enough 
of the remarkable rise in standards during 
the last twenty-five years of wages, comfort 
and independence among the workers of the 
country. 

Yet the union’s appeal to self-interest often 
fails and the workman’s eleventh command- 
men—‘ Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s 
job,” does not always hold men together in 
unions. But the more skilled and intelligent 
the workmen the less likely are they to desert 
and the stronger the union. Thus, the various 
railroad men, the engineers and the firemen 
especially, have most excellent and compact 
organizations. The building trades—carpen- 
ters, brick-layers, plumbers, and so on,—the 
printing trades, the cigar makers, the garment 
workers and others possess good organiza- 
tions. 

Owing to the difficulties and detached 
locations of their work the coal miners have 
also been able to build up a strong union, and 
the iron and steel workers, in spite of the 
recent disastrous strike, are well organized. 
Some unions, such as the stereotypers, and 
the photo-engravers, include practically every 
workman at their trades in America; other 


strong unions, like the cigar makers, have | 


eighty-five per cent. of the total number, 
the printers probably have over ninety per 
cent. and in most of the building trades 
nearly every workman is a union man. 

On the other hand, it is almost impossible 
to organize certain trades, especially those 
requiring little skill. Day laborers have 
never been successfully organized; the retail 
clerks, while they have unions, are not 
strongly organized, because their places, if 
they strike, can easily be filled, and be- 
cause a clerk, especially in the smaller 
towns, is always looking forward to a business 
of his own. Similarly, street-railway em’ 
ployees in the larger cities have never been 
successfully organized, for the work of 4 
motorman or a conductor is easily learned 
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and there are always men clamoring for the 
places. 

In order to minimize the difficulty of hold- 
ing men in the unions in the face of defeat or 
against the temptation of higher wages or 
other advantages, many attractive schemes 
have been devised. For instance, many local 
unions, especially in the larger cities, are in 
efiect clubs and employment-agencies com- 
bined. Usually there is a more or less at- 
tractive lounging room where men may meet 
and play games or read books and newspapers. 
When a member loses a job he goes first to 
the office of one local union, where he finds 
not only sympathy and advice but the chance 
of another job. Some union offices have 
telephones by means of which employers may 
instantly communicate with the secretary 
and secure the men they need. While I sat 
half an hour one afternoon in the office of 
“Big Six,” no fewer than three employers 
telephoned for printers, and the secretary, 
stepping into the club room, found a man 
each time and sent him post-haste to the 
new place. 

But the union has still other means of hold- 
ing its men, for it constitutes in many trades a 
great insurance and benefit system. A regu- 
lar weekly payment of dues insures a man’s 
family of a benefit at his death, and in many 
instances it pays his doctor’s bills, gives him 
relief when he’s out of employment, and some- 
times even enables him to secure loans of 
money to tide over a serious difficulty. Sev- 
eral great unions rest upon their benefit sys- 
tems as upon a rock, the members being will- 
ing to do almost anything rather than sur- 
render this advantage. 

In the Cigar Makers’ Union the insurance 
and benefit system has had its most complete 
development. During the past twenty-one 
years the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
which now includes some 465 local unions 
with about 35,000 members in the United 
States and Canada, has paid out nearly $s,- 
» 000,000 in benefits to its members and their 
families. In 1900 the insurance and benefit 
disbursements were: 
$08,201.00 
137,823.25 


23,897.00 
33,238.13 


For death benefits 
“sick ~ 
“strike 


Total for year 


All these various benefits are obtained by 


members on the payment of regular dues of 
thirty cents a week (certain old men and 
partial invalids pay only ten, fifteen or twenty 
cents and are not entitled to all benefits). In 
case of death the family of a member receives 
from $50 to $550, and in the event of the death 
of his wife a member is paid a benefit. The 
benefits to men out on a strike were much 
larger in 1900 than usual, owing to a great 
strike in New York City. Instead of $117,000 
paid in 1900 the sum in 1899 was only $12,000. 
in 1898 only $25,000, in 1897 only $12,000. 
Perhaps the most unique of all the benefit 
features is that of loans to traveling members. 
Any man who wishes to travel or to seek a 
job in another city may take a little book 
not unlike a bank book, upon the presenta- 
tion of which at any union in any city in 
America he may borrow as much as $20. As 
soon as he gets a job he pays back the money 
to the treasurer of the nearest local union. 
Secretary Brown, of Union 144, New York, 
told me that there were some 4,000 cigar 
makers constantly traveling about the coun- 
try, some of whom had been in every part of 
America, working. Very little money is ever 
lost, for membership is too valuable to be 
trifled with. Once a member plays false, he 
is forever barred from the union. 

Before leaving the subject of benefits 
especial note must be made of the home 
maintained by the International Typograph- 
ical Union at Colorado Springs. Originally 
founded by a contribution from Mr. George 
W. Childs and Mr. A. J. Drexel, it is known as 
the Childs-Drexel Home for union printers. 
It costs yearly for maintenance about $35,000, 
and it accommodates one hundred patients. 
It is a source of pride to every union printer. 
“ Big Six” of New York also maintains a farm 
where its worn-out members may rest and 
recuperate. 

Another influence that assists powerfully 
in holding the unions together is the trade- 
journal published usually by the national 
unions, but also by a few local unions, and by 
the American Federation of Labor. There 
are more than 250 of these periodicals. Not 
a few of the union journals are printed in two 
languages and in some cases in three. I have 
before me a number of the Locomotive Fire- 
men’s Magazine, a publication beautifully 
printed and illustrated, containing nearly 200 
pages of reading matter and pictures, and 
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nineteen pages of advertising; and much 
matter is interesting to the “‘ general reader.”’ 

In 1900 the money transactions of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union exceeded $1,000,000, 
and though money came through the hands 
of hundreds of treasurers, the losses from 
errors or dishonesty were not $300. The 
money paid in by members was expended as 
follows: 


aa og ot ah Ee ee $410,705.20 


For Salaries and Committee Expenses... 85,900.34 
Aon TED k OU CU See oe eon eer are 13,234.22 
For Stationery and Postage.......... 10,605.46 
POr Gabel Aeitavion . . 5 2s soe se 31,383.67 
For Lawyers’ Fees and Expenses in 

Je Cs Se eee eee 1,991.70 
For Assistance to Unions During 

PS Sy 5 8 Sep a eS 152,785.42 
For Tax to International Union....... 29,150.00 
For Galveston Relief Fund........... 103.10 
For Loss in Defunct Banks........... 1,078.37 


Balance Cash on Hand January 1, 1901.$314,806. 24 


In its relations and conflicts with employ- 
ers, the last. few years have seen notable 
changes in the ways of unionism. Although 
the old method of the strike is still the accept- 
ed means of forcing an acquiescence to union 
demands, and although there have been more 
strikes during the past ten years than ever 
before, yet the strike is more and more looked 
upon as a thing to be avoided if possible, as a 
last resort, an appeal to brute force when 
diplomacy fails. This feeling is growing more 
pronounced among workmen every year, 
partly because of the changing attitude of 
employers. Once the labor union was looked 
upon with contempt by the employer, but 
today in most trades, the employer recognizes 
the union as a sober business reality, having 
often a salutary influence in steadying com- 
petition; and he is willing to meet it half way. 
As a result, associations of employers have 
sprung up, especially in the building trades— 
like the Building Trades Associations of 
various cities. These appoint committees 
to meet similar committees from the unions 
and to discuss wages, hours and so on. In 
New York the employing printers have an 
association known as the Typothete, mem- 
bers of which hold regular meetings with a 
committee from the Typographical Union, a 
workman being chairman of the conference. 
More and more, also, unions enter into written 
agreements with employers for a certain set 
period—from one to three years—covering all 
questions of hours and wages. In some cases 
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bonds are given to assure the literal fulfil- 
ment of the contract. “Big Six” has an 
agreement with the New York Tribune with 
a $5,000 bond forfeit on each side. 

In proportion as the strike is discounte- 
nanced, and especially the violent strike, 
the unions are devising new and peaceful 
methods for accomplishing their purposes. 
They have invented the union label, the new- 
est and perhaps the most effective instrument. 
Originally used some years ago by the Cigar 
Makers of San Francisco in their conflict with 
Chinese labor, its application has spread until 
all trades-unionism now looks to it as one 
of the most successful means of waging the 
struggle with combined capital. By agree- 
ment with the manufacturers the labels, 
copyrighted by the unions, are attached to 
the various products of factory and mill, each 
box of cigars, for instance, each piano, each 
garment, each brick and so on. A few unions, 
notably the famous “ Big Six’”’ typographical 
union of New York, with nearly six thousand 
members, have imposed a fine for purchasing 
any but labeled goods, provided they can be 
had. Union Label Leagues and Women’s 
Label Leagues have sprung up in various 
parts of the country and some of them already 
count a large membership. 

The demands of the American Federation 
of Labor made in resolutions at its annual 
Convention, will give an idea of what American 
workmen are thinking about, and what they 
seek. Here is the list of the demands: 


1. Compulsory education. 


2. The repeal of all conspiracy and penal laws | 





affecting seamen and other workmen, incorporated | 


in the Federal and State laws of the United States. 
3. A legal work day of not more than eight 
hours. 
4. Sanitary inspection of workshops, mines and 
homes. 


body and life. 


6. The abolition of the contract system in all . 


public works. 
7. The abolition of the sweating system. 
8. The municipal ownership of street-cars, 


waterworks and gas and electric plants for the dis- | 


tribution of heat, light and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, 
railways and mines. 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system of 
land-holding and the substitution therefor of the 
title of occupancy only. 

11. Direct legislation and the principle of refer- 
endum in all legislation. 

12. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of 
issuing money and substituting therefor a system of 
direct issuance to and by the people. 


5. Liability of employers for injury to health, | 
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HE recent fitting celebration of the 
centennial of the Military Academy 
at West Point makes opportune 

description and appraisal of this great insti- 
tution of our Government and foremost mili- 
tary school in the world. 

The Memorial Hall of the Academy is as 
simple and massive as the virtues of the heroes 
whose deeds it records. But better than the 
paintings or bronze plaques which adorn its 
interior, we had, on the first day of the centen- 
nial, the presence of living men whose careers 
cover more than half the Academy’s span 
of life. Between them there was a fellow- 
ship which only one other institution, Annapo- 
lis, can provide. They all knew one another 
personally, or felt that they did, from following 
the War Department’s orders day by day, 





and from the talk of the mess. Graduates 
of civil colleges enter different occupations 





UNLOADING A PACK TRAIN 
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THE MONUMENT TO COLONEL THAYER 


Gymnasium in the background 


West Pointers 


and develop different tastes. 
follow the same occupation; they ever have 
the common spirit of the corps and the tastes 
of the soldier. 

On the floor sat the graduates of classes not 


later than ‘62. On the stage were those of 
62 or previous classes, including General 
Longstreet, of °42. Such youngsters as 
General Horace Porter, our Ambassador to 
France, were in back seats. In the chair 
was General Schofield, the only living one of 
the great Union commanders. From the 
applause which greeted two points of his ad- 
dress you might well have judged the type of 
man who officers ourarmy. In the first place, 
he said that West Point was an aristocracy— 


an aristocracy of character; in the second 
place, that as long as it drew its materia! 
from the respectable families of the country 
its ideals were in no danger. 

The great speech of the occasion, which will 
long ring in the ears of those who heard it, 
was made by the ex-Confederate, General E. 
P, Alexander, who commanded Longstreet’s 
guns at Gettysburg. Indeed, this feature of 
the programme is about as near as West 
Point has ever come to official recognition 
of the Confederate army. He stood in a room 
bold with the memory of the great struggle. 
Its walls were hung with portraits of fellow- 
graduates whom he had faced in action; with 
the time-frayed, bullet-torn flags of the regi- 
ments of the regular army against which he 
had directed the shells of his guns; while most 
of the names of the battles on the frieze re- 
called stubborn fields in which he had been 
numbered among the enemy. It is small 
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* U.S. Grant, Regimental Adjutant 
GUARD MOUNT 


Daily morning inspection of detail for sentry duty 


wonder that the old artilleryman’s voice 
trembled as he began or that the response of 
the audience to his sentiments should have 
made him feel that two of the names on the 
frieze, Santiago and Manila, have blotted out 
the last vestige of sectionalism and that in all 
the deeds of the past, whether done in blue 
or in grey uniforms, the West Pointer feels 


ROLL CALL 


a professional pride. The trained soldier 
was the first to recognize that in our greatest 
war we have the heritage of the glory of both 
sides. I have heard many speeches by 
famous speakers, but never have I heard one 
which affected me as much as this unpre- 
tentious, straightforward, loyal talk of a 
soldier who had fought and lost and who con- 


AT MEAL-TIME 


Formation in front of cadet barracks 
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Binding the timbers at the beginning of the bridge 
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Laying lengthwise timbers 
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Laying crosspieces and making ready for the next pontoon and the long timbers 
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DRILL IN TENT PITCHING 


fessed that he was glad he lost. It had that 
which art cannot supply—feeling. There 


was a heartbeat in every word and every 
gesture. 
No one at this meeting seemed so old that 


he had lost the West Point, or, what might 
better be called the Thayer, bearing. The 
man who has impressed himself most upon 
the American army is not Washington or 


PITCHING 


Grant, but one whose name is scarcely known 
to the general public. There is a statue in 
marble to that stern disciplinarian, Sylvanus 
Thayer, overlooking the parade ground; 
every cadet and every graduate is a statue to 
him in flesh. 

Washington conceived the idea of the 
Academy, but Thayer was the author of its 
system. Washington from organizing and 
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THE TENTS PITCHED 


officering an army out of rawboned volun- 
teers realized, as no legislator could, that 
He and his 


war is a profession by itself. 
friends fought for the bill establishing it until 
finally after his death, in 1802, it was madea 


law. ‘Whatever argument may be drawn 
from particular examples,” he had said, ‘‘a 
thorough examination of the subject will 
evince that the art of war is at once compre- 
hensive and complicated and that the posses- 
sion of it in the most improved and perfect 
state is always of great moment to the se- 
curity of a nation.”’ The wisdom of his 
words needs no better illustration than the 
fact that many of the Academy’s graduates 
have fought in two great wars and the advice 
of one general, at least, was solicited in a 
third. 

After the Revolution the public was as 
confident that we should never have another 
War as it was after 1812 and after the Mexican 
War. Those pessimists who are forever 
holding up the single-minded statesmanship 
of our forefathers to the disadvantage of the 
Statesmanship of today, will do well to read 
the early history of that institution which, 
with Annapolis, forms the bulwark of the 
nation’s defence. For the first eight years of 


the Academy’s existence there was no exami- 
nation of candidates, either physical or 
mental, the Congressman’s appointee being 
accepted without question. There was no 
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set number of students. They varied in ages 
from twelve to thirty-four years. Some were 
married and brought their wives with them; 
some were graduated in six months, others 
in as many years. As late as 1817 there had 
been little change in methods. 

The Academy needed a man to save it from 
being the laughing stock of the nations, and 
the man was forthcoming. In July, 1817, 
Captain Sylvanus Thayer was appointed 
superintendent. His career fitted him to be 
at the head of an American military academy. 
He worked his way through Dartmouth Col- 
lege, being graduated at the head of his class. 
He entered the engineer corps of the army 
and distinguished himself in the second war 
with the British. Afterward, he traveled 
abroad, adding to his knowledge as a scholar. 
By temperament, learning, observation and 
experience he was fitted for his place. Fear- 
lessly and without hesitation he attacked the 
evils of West Point at the root with broad- 
sword blows. 

All that he did would have been impossible 


IN CAMP 


Putting up the tents 


if he had not had a man back of jim. For 
the first eight years of his term John C. Cal- 
houn was Secretary of War. Calhoun seems 
to have been something the same sort of 


Cabinet officer as Elihu Root. He chose the 
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man most suited to the work in hand and 
then stood by him. Moreover, Thayer was 
not of the kind that would remain long at the 
head of a school where he was master only in 
name. One can imagine what a clamor his 
first act of holding examinations and sum- 
marily discharging the increment of idle, 
vicious and incompetent students raised in 
the lobby of the Secretary of War. One can 
also imagine the manner in which Secretary 
Calhoun received the relatives and friends 
of the aggrieved cadets. 

“Superintendent Thayer immediately or- 
ganized the cadets into two companies, offi- 
cered by members of their own body,” a 
historian tells us, “‘with a colonel having his 
own adjutant and sergeant-major; appointed 
an officer of the army as commandant of 
cadets; transacted business with the members 
of his command only at office hours; classified 
all cadets according to their proficiency in 
their studies; divided classes into small sec- 
tions for more thorough instruction; ordered 
weekly class reports showing the daily prog- 
ress of students according to a scale of marks; FLIRTATION WALK 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY DRILL 


required more thorough recitations by a freer even to get a letter from the post-office. Such 
use of the blackboard; improved the curric- constant intercourse enabled him to get a 
ulum; organized a proper academic board knowledge of the character and habits of each 


with the superintendent at its head; intro-  cadet.”’ 

duced a check-book system to curtail the ex- I dwell much upon Captain Thayer because 
penses of cadets, some of them being deeply the West Point which he left by resignation 
in debt; reduced the expense of educating in 1833 is the West Point of today. No edu- 
pupils to one-half that of Woolwich. The cational institution in America bears so 
ofticer of the day dined with him daily, sothat thoroughly the imprint of one man. Others 
he learned all that was passing in the barracks. have established colleges; he fathered a new 
Permits were necessary for almost everything, system of military education. The regime 
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LOADING A MULE PACK TRAIN 


is unchanged and the only additional require- 
ment for admission up to Secretary Root’s 
administration was greater knowledge of 
geography and United States history. Thayer 


showed his great breadth of mind for his day, 
when we still looked to England for educa- 
tional examples, in that he did not imitate 


Woolwich. The war in South Africa has 
shown too well the folly of making the 
military profession the diversion of a man of 
leisure. 

I recall asking a foreign officer what he 
considered to be the American officer’s most 
pronounced characteristic. “Attention to 
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THE REVIEW FOR THE PRESIDENT 


duty,’ was the reply, which was a tribute to 
West Point. 

Thoroughness is the great aim of the Acad- 
emy. Discipline is its all-necessary adjunct. 
There is no room for the man who slips through 
in the ways too well known in every college 


for mention. The system puts its finger on 


the weak spot of a cadet with the practised 





hand of medical diagnosis. The blackboard 
method of recitation was used for the first 
time in the United States at West Point. 
Instruction is given in sections of ten men or 
less. Of these, all save one are sent to the 
board and take an enunciation or a problem 
while he stands before the instructor answer- 
ing a fusillade of questions. Before the class 


THE MULE AMMUNITION CARRIERS OF A MOUNTAIN BATTERY 


The mules quietly grazed within thirty feet of the place where the guns were firing 
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leaves the room every member has been under 
fire and the instructor can competently judge 
how much each student knows and how 
thoroughly he knows it. 

There is no attempt to cram many different 
studies into the brain coincidentally. Two 
studies at a time are considered enough. Day 
by day every cadet knows just where he and 
every other cadet stands in every study. The 
ambition and rivalry thus excited, as well as 
the odium of being “found,” are powerful 
incentives. He sees that work alone brings 
results, just as it will in later years when he 
is an officer. The system of demerits applies 
to the length of a man’s hair and the polish on 
his buttons as well as to his progress in mathe- 
matics. A cadet’s whole day is one battle 
against demerits, from the time he arises at 
5:30 until he is in bed at 10. He can easily 
record enough marks in twenty-four hours to 
take his uniform off his back. Every mark 
has the precise object of making a mind, a 
disposition and a physique best suited to an 
officer. 

The outsider, and especially a cadet’s 
mother, may well think that there is not 
enough leniency for a boy’s lapses; but men 
who hold in trust the lives of companies, 
regiments, brigades and armies are not sup- 
posed to have lapses, particularly in action. 
Again, we hear that the system is so rigorous 
that it breaks down the health of the students. 
Perhaps it would if the cadet were allowed, 
after the day’s work, to inhale cigarette 
smoke and hang over a beer mug until the 
small hours of the morning. With such an 
auxiliary, an elective course of lectures has 
been known to undermine more than one 
university man’s constitution. No college 
or preparatory school can show such a healthy 
looking set of boys as West Point. The physi- 
cal regime clears their heads for an amount of 
mental work impossible under other condi- 
tions. They not only obtain more instruc- 
tion in four years than they could elsewhere, 
but from raw youths they have become ac- 
complished gymnasts, swordsmen, horsemen 
and artillerists, infantrymen and engineers. 
If that veteran, wounded in two wars, General 
Longstreet, is a sample of the physical 
‘ wrecks” which West Point produces, we can- 
not have too many of them. 

Another criticism is that West Point sinks 
the cadet’s individuality into a machine, 
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which it does temporarily, as it should. It 
is a school for producing soldiers, not artists, 
and it was a good thing for James McNeil 
Whistler that he was “‘found”’ in chemistry. 
Action and decision are the keynotes of 
soldiering, and action and decision are the 
products of the Academy’s system. There is 
no time for lolling. There is always some- 
thing to do and it must be done quickly. 
Upon graduation the cadet has the habit of 
obedience, of order, of promptness, of thor- 
oughness, of always knowing his own mind, 
and he has the proper groundwork to develop 
individuality—the very same groundwork 
that Grant and Sherman had. 

Once an officer the cadet may continue to 
learn or he may just keep step and assure 
himself of poor assignments for his old age; 
for until the day of his retirement his record 
is kept in the War Department. We do not 
follow the plan of certain foreign nations and 
keep an officer in a stiff collar and on stilts 
all his life. Our army, as every army must 
be, is a machine; but we recognize that it is a 
human machine, composed of human units 
that'salute all along the line from the private 
to the President, its commander-in-chief, 
with a heartiness that does not belong to a 
wooden drill. Since the Spanish-American 
and the South-African wars, foreigners no 
longer scoff at the individual initiative of our 
officers and men, who represent a school 
which is now recognized as the school of the 
future. The tribute of General Wolseley is 
really a tribute to Sylvanus Thayer’s system. 
In his letter of congratulation on the Acad- 
emy’s anniversary he called the American 
army “the foremost in the world.” 

There is no boy in the land so poor that he 
cannot go to the Academy. The Govern- 
ment literally receives the candidate naked, 
and clothes and feeds while educating him 
and then gives him a commission in the army. 
From the day he has passed his examination 
he is self-supporting. He need not receive 
any funds from home, and, in-fact, his in- 
structors prefer that he should not. If he 
has a single cent on his person upon his arrival, 
it is put on the credit side of his account in 
the quartermaster’s office, along with the $45 
a month which the Government allows him. 
Any outside remittances thereafter must also 
be turned in. Little by little a sum is de- 
ducted toward buying him an equipment for 
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graduation. He can buy nothing from the 
quartermaster without official permission. 
That teaches him that one of the first duties 
of an officer is to live within his income and 
also to be businesslike in his official accounts; 
for it is only when an officer is not business- 
like that he gets tangled in the red tape which 
is as necessary in an army as a ledger in a bank. 

No rich man’s son has the time or the 
opportunity to cut a dash at the Point. The 
corps is an extreme democracy which knows 
no inequalities except those of rank and de- 
merits from the time that the plebe sheds his 
‘cit’ clothes and puts on a ready-made uni- 
form of grey, which, in turn, he doffs as soon 
as the tailor has one made to order for him. 
But this he cannot wear until a board of 
officers has decided that it fits him. And 
how it does fit! You still lean to the corset 
theory until you see the cadets in the gym- 
nasium and find that the corsets are of the 
kind whose steels do not rust. 

Hazing by tabasco sauce and other severe 
methods is a thing of the past. Hazing of a 
milder kind is not and never will be, let us 
hope. A battle is not a tea-party, and, the 
prime object of West Point being to make 
soldiers, the first requirement of a “‘ plebe,”’ to 
put it bluntly, is that he should be “‘ weaned.” 
In more than one instance, where the de- 
merit system failed, the solicitude of his fel- 
lows has saved the army from an officer who, 
however much of a credit he might be to 
some other, was not by disposition fitted for 
the military profession. There is the leader 
of the first class and the bottom man in the 
fourth class, and each must know his place 
and do his work zealously and ungrudgingly, 
leaving his reward to his superiors and not 
to intrigue; just as he must do it in the army 
if the army is to be efficient. 

The boy who brought all the notices from 
the home paper to show how smart was this 
village prodigy had to learn them by heart 
and repeat them throughout his first year just 
to reassure the poor, benighted upper class- 
men that they were in the presence of great- 
ness. That good fellow can laugh today with 
his tormentors over the incident and thank 
them for lifting him out of provincialism into 
the wide camaraderie of serving one’s country 
unpretentiously and not “talking about it,” 
which is the one thing that the service never 
does. 
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The “‘plebe’s” origin has nothing to do 
with the case, except that distinguished 
origin is an exceptionally inviting mark. 
The son of a famous general—young Grant, 
Sheridan and McArthur, at present cadets, 
can testify to this—will be required to ex- 
plain at length why he is a greater man than 
his father and the son of a millionaire to ex- 
plain why he ought to do his drill with a car- 
riage and pair. Behind this there is the 
principle that no one at the Point is any big- 
ger than his merit marks and no amount of 
merit marks permit him to give himself airs, 
if for no other reason than that (as is always 
the case in the army) there is somebody above 
him. 

In fact, the custom is a most thorough 
expression of that national sentiment and 
method which judge a man by what he is. 
There is no jealousy of the classmate who 
rises by merit. At the mention at the alumni 
meeting of the name of Brigadier-General 
Franklin Bell, a first-lieutenant of cavalry at 
the outset of the Spanish War, men who had 
once ranked him cheered with a whole heart 
They knew the man and knew that he had 
worthily won his star. The most unpopular 
brigadiership of recent times was not that of 
either Wood or Funston, non-graduates, but 
of a graduate who was honored for a name 
and not for the work he had done. Work! 
That is the gospel of West Point. 

Once he is through the four years’ drill, 
the cadet’s pride in it begins and grows from 
year to year, until it is a memory more pre- 
cious than all his honors. At eighty it sur- 
passes description by an outsider, who can 
only refer you to General Longstreet and 
others. The alumni, as is the custom at 
commencement time, slept in the cadet 
quarters, each sharing his old room with his 
old mate where possible. At 2. A M., when 
one who was past seventy was still playing 
boyish pranks, he was asked by a younger 
man if he did not intend to take any sleep. 

“Sleep!” he replied, “sleep now? I'll 
have time enough to sleep during West Point’s 
next centennial.” 

There is a cause for West Point to rejoice 
over more than the lapse of a hundred years 
of existence. Its anniversary also celebrates, 
for one thing, the establishment of the War 
College, which is a supplement to the Academy 
of the same kind as a post-graduate course to 
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a physician who intends to become a special- 
ist; for another thing, the appropriation of 
$6,500,000 for new buildings and improve- 
ments which have long been needed. 

No investment has brought the nation 
better returns for the money it has spent than 
the Academy. General Scott said that had 
it not been for the West Point graduates the 
Mexican War would have lasted four or five 
years longer. In the Civil War all the great 
commanders and most of the important 
commanders were West Pointers. Men with 
a natural talent for war may be ‘“‘found”’ at 
the Academy, but history proves that many 
more pass. The roll of those who have left 
the army and have risen to high places in 
civil life compares favorably with that of any 
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other college and proves that if there is never 
another war we cannot have too many West 
Point graduates. It is worth the effort to 
be an alumnus of the same institution as 
Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, Jackson, 
Hancock, Humphreys, Sedgwick and Mc- 
Pherson. 

Through a century,—or, to be exact, since 
Thayer’s time,—the chosen officers of the 
army as instructors have guarded the Acad- 
emy’s system from the meddling attacks of 
those who would offer change under the guise 
of reform. When the present system is 
vitiated and influence or wealth counts in 
place of work, something will be wrong with 
the American home and it will be high time’ 
for the nation to look to itself. 


OUR COMMERCIAL EXPANSION 


CONTINUE? 


AN EXAMINATION 


IN DETAIL OF 
WHAT IT DEPENDS—ITS SUBSTANTIAL AND 


ITS CAUSES — UPON 
NECESSARY 


CHARACTER—WHY OTHER NATIONS MUST BUY OF US 


BY 


O. P. AUSTIN 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


States to continue? Is the growth in our 

exports likely to be sustained? Does the 
loss of about a hundred millions in exports or 
an increase of nearly a hundred millions in 
imports, which are shown by the record of 
commerce of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1902, indicate that the limit has been reached 
in exports and that imports are likely to over- 
take exports and to exceed them, as is the 
case with most European countries? 

These are important questions, vital ques- 
tions, in fact, since we have only lately be- 
come the greatest exporting nation in the 
world, and our excess of exports over imports, 
or “favorable balance of trade,” is greater 
than that of any other nation. Of the thirty 
principal nations of the world, only a dozen 
show an excess of exports over imports; and 
of this dozen the United States not only stands 


[ the commercial supremacy of the United 


at. the head but the excess is greater than that 
of all the other eleven countries of that group 
combined. The twelve countries showing a 
favorable ‘‘ balance of trade” are: Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chili, Egypt, India, 
Mexico, Roumania, Russia, Uruguay, and the 
United States, and the “favorable balance ”’ 
of all the other eleven combined is not as 
great as that of the United States alone. 
It is worth while, therefore, in view of the 
year’s reduction in exports and increase in 
imports, to try to determine what the future 
has in store for our commerce. 

The causes of our wonderful development 
are not difficult to find. In 1869 the great 
transcontinental railway was completed, and 
in the years which followed the lateral lines 
were constructed. In 1869 the number of 
miles of railway in operation in the United 
States was but 46,844. By 1900 they had 
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more than quadrupled. The effect of this 
increase in the power to transport natural 
products to the markets of the world was 
enormously to increase the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country. Corn production 
had never reached one billion bushels prior to 
1869; now it is more than two billions of 
bushels per year and wheat production has 
practically doubled. Cotton production had 
seldom reached four million bales; now it 
ranges from ten to eleven millions. Wool 
production averaged about 150 million pounds 
annually; now it is over 300 million pounds. 

In minerals the increase has been still more 
rapid. Production of pig iron has grown 
from less than two million to more than 
fifteen million tons, steel from less than one 
hundred thousand to over thirteen million 
tons, and coal from thirty-eight million short 
tons to two hundred and ninety-two million 
tons. Rail transportation rates from Chi- 
cago to New York have fallen from thirty- 
three cents per bushel of wheat to ten cents 
per bushel and in somewhat similar propor- 


tions on other articles. At the same time our 


mines of precious metals have poured forth 
their treasures, and the money in circulation 
in the country has grown from $675,000,000 
to $2,260,000,000, and from $17.50 per capita 
to $28.66 per capita. The effect of these 
conditions upon manufacturing has been 
phenomenal. The number of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing has grown from 
2,000,000 in 1870 to over 5,500,000; their 
earnings from $775,000,000 to $2,735,000,- 
000; the capital employed, from a little over 
$2,000,000,000 to about $10,000,000,000, 
and the value of manufactures produced 
from $4,250,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. All 
this, let it be remembered, has happened in a 
short period of thirty years while the popu- 
lation was increasing 100 per cent. 

Not only has the total of exports increased 
enormously, but the individual power of 
production in excess of home requirements 
has also increased, the per capita of exports 
having increased from $7.29 in 1869 to $18.81 
in 1901. The exportation of agricultural 
products has increased from $293,000,000 in 
1870 to $943,000,000, and that of manufac- 
tures from $55,000,000 to $412,000,000. 

The effect on our rank as an exporting 
nation has been to advance the United States 
from fourth place in the list of exporting 











nations in 1870 to the head of the list. In 
1870 England, Germany and France exceeded 
us. Since 1870 the increase by the United 
States has been nearly as much as that of 
France, Germany and the United Kingdom 
combined, and our exportation of domestic 
products now exceeds that of any other 
nation. 

The wonderful growth in exports can better 
be presented to the eye and mind simulta- 
neously by the accompanying simple table. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AT SELECTED YEARS, 1869 TO 1902. 
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While the causes of the wonderful increase 
in our production are thus easily determined, 
it is of equal importance to inquire as to the 
causes which have given us a steady and 
profitable market abroad and try to learn 
whether that market is to continue. People 
of other countries do not buy of us as a matter 
of courtesy or of personal friendship. They 
only buy what they require and they buy 
wherever they can obtain what they require 
most advantageously. The principal require- 
ments of man can be enumerated upon the 
fingers of one hand, viz.: food, clothing, heat, 
light, and manufactures. Of all these the 
United States is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer. The principal articles of food are 
breadstuffs and meats. For breadstuffs we 
produce more wheat than any other country 
in the world, and more corn than all other 
countries of the world combined. For meat 
the chief supply is beef and pork, and of each 
of these we produce more than any other 
country of the world. For clothing the 
quantity of cotton required by the world far 
exceeds that of any other material of dress, 
and of this the United States produces not 
only more than any other country, but three- 
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fourths of the world’s entire supply. For 
heating, the chief requirement is coal, and of 
this we now produce more than any other 
country and at a cost far below that in any 
other coal-producing section. For lighting, 
petroleum is now the world’s chief reliance, 
and we produce more of this article than any 
other country, and of a much higher grade 
for lighting purposes. Of manufactures the 
United States is the world’s largest producer. 
The chief requirements of manufacturing are 
iron, steel, copper, lead, aluminum, cotton, 
leather, and wood; and of all these we are 
the world’s largest producer. As a result 
the United States easily leads the world both 
in the quantity and value of the manufac- 
tures produced, while the fact that we have 
more of the raw materials at hand, coupled 
with our cheap coal and ingenious machinery, 
gives us a great advantage in the cost of pro- 
duction. The value of the manufactures of 
the United States is now nearly double that 
of the United Kingdom, and about equal to 


that of Germany, France and Russia com- : 


bined. Thus, in the five great requirements 
of man, food, clothing, heat, light and manu- 
factures, the United States is the largest pro- 
ducer of their component factors; and as the 
world is to continue demanding these articles 
indefinitely, we may assume that the market 
is likely to continue, and that the question 
whether we shall sell our products in that 
market depends largely upon ourselves. 

But to turn the natural products of the 
fields and forests and mines into marketable 
form and to transport them to that market 
requires certain other qualities which are 
nearly as important as the five gréat products 
already enumerated. These necessary quali- 
ties to assure successful handling between the 
point of production and place of sale may be 
counted on the fingers of the other hand. 
They are invention, communication, trans- 
portation, finance, and energy. Of all these 
it may be said that the United States has a 
greater supply than any other nation. While 
our natural factors of production are very 
great, it will be conceded that their value has 
been multiplied by the genius of the American 
inventor. It is to the invention of the steam 
plow, the self-binder, the steam thresher, the 
cotton-gin, and numerous other devices for 
performing by machinery that which was 
formerly accomplished by hand labor, that our 
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agriculturists have brought themselves to 
the foremost place. It was the American 
inventor who gave us the telegraph and the 
telephone. The activity of the American 
inventor is shown by the fact that the number 
of patents issued in the United States since 
1870 is one-half as great as those issued in all 
the rest of the world during that period. Power 
of communication is another factor of equal 
importance, and in this the United States 
leads. We have more miles of railway than 
all of Europe put together, six times as many 
miles as any other country, and two-fifths of 
the mileage of the world. We have twice as 
many miles of telegraph as any other country. 
In the number of telephone messages sent the 
United States surpasses the total for all Eu- 
rope combined. Of post-offices we have 
twice as many as any other country. The 
number of pieces of mail handled in the United 
States is greater than in all of continental 
Europe; while of newspapers, we have twice 
as many as any other country and more than 
one-third of those of the entire world. In 
transportation we easily lead. In river and 
lake transportation by steam vessels, our 
facilities are far greater than those of any 
other country, and our freight rates have 
been steadily lowered until they are now 
about one-third those of 1870 and are lower 
than in any other country. 

In money metals, another extremely im- 
portant factor in the development and main- 
tenance of production and commerce, the 
United States also leads. We produce more 
of these metals than any other country. 
There have been years in which Australia 
and South Africa have slightly exceeded the 
United States in gold production, and other 
years in which Mexico has slightly surpassed 
us in the production of silver; but in the com- 
bined production of gold and silver no country 
equals the United States. As a result of this 
and of our favorable balance of trade, the 
United States now has more gold and a greater 
total of money in circulation than any other 
country. Experts also estimate that some- 
what indefinite term ‘‘banking power” as 
being greater in the United States than in 
any other country, while their estimates of 
total national wealth also place the United 
States at the head of the list of nations. 

The next feature in our claim to special 
advantages in production and commerce is 
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that of energy. This is a product not easily 
measured; but when it is remembered that 
the population of the United States is formed 
by a combination of selected energy from the 
whole world, we may lay claim to a greater 
average supply of that important factor than 
any other country. The energy and deter- 
mination which prompted the early settlers 
of America to leave their firesides and friends 
in Europe and to undergo the hardships and 
dangers of establishing homes for themselves 
in the New World surely mark them as above 
the average in the possession of this charac- 
teristic, and this is also true of a large share 
of the twenty millions of people who have 
come to us from other countries during the 
past century. Not only have they made 
valuable citizens and aided in the wonderful 
development just outlined, but their inter- 
mingled blood flows in the veins of a large 
share of the present population and with it 
an energy which, when guided and vitalized 
by the work of our educational system, must 
tell for the future prosperity of the country. 

What is the conclusion then from this re- 
view of the conditions at home and abroad? 
It would seem that there is but one answer. 
Given— 


(1). A country which produces more of all 
the great requirements of man than any other 
country ; 

* (2). Unlimited power to transform the 
natural products into condition for consump- 
tion and to transport them to market; 

(3). A market whose requirements are con- 
stantly increasing ;— 


and it would appear that the prosperity of our 
export trade must continue indefinitely unless 
it be checked by some unwise course at home 
or unforeseen circumstances abroad. 

True, we hear threats of the exclusion of our 
products by certain countries and rumors of 
European combinations against the United 
States; but neither past experience nor the 
logic of the situation seems to justify the 
belief that this will be realized. For years 
we have heard of legislation by European 
countries against American meats, yet our 
exports of provisions have steadily increased 
and were fifty per cent. greater in 1901 than 
in 1890; and this year they will be the largest 
in the history of our foreign commerce; 
and eighty per cent. of our provisions go to 
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Europe. We hear from time to time that 
certain countries have made laws or rulings 
adverse to certain of our products, yet the 
total of our exports to those very countries 
continues steadily to increase. We have 
heard in recent years of the prospective boy- 
cott of American manufactures by European 
countries, yet more than one-half of our ex- 
ports of manufactures last year were sent to 
Europe, the greatest manufacturing centre of 
the world. A few years ago a dozen coun- 
tries simultaneously protested against a 
pending tariff measure, yet that measure was 
enacted without reference to those protests, 
and today every one of those countries is 
taking more of our products than they had 
ever done prior to that protest. 

The one remaining question, then, in de- 
termining the prospective growth of our 
exports is whether or not the markets of the 
world seem likely to remain open to us. 
There seems no reason to doubt that our 
supply of surplus products will continue, 
that the enterprise which has produced that 
surplus will increase rather than decrease, 
and that the markets will also continue to 
exist and to develop in number and require- 
ments. Is there any danger, then, that we 
shall be excluded from them or that our per- 
sistence in refusing to buy as much as we sell 
is going so to disarrange national balances 
as to destroy those markets? These are 
assertions that have been and still are heard. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that the 
millions of actual purchasers are likely to 
enter into combinations against American 
products or manufactures. But are their 
Governmenfs likely to do so? Let us reflect 
for a moment as to what would be the result of 
such action. The United States produces 
one-fifth of the wheat of the world, one-half 
of the meats which enter into international 
commerce, three-fourths of its corn, and 
three-fourths of its cotton. Of all these 
Europe must import large quantities. What 
would be the effect of a refusal by Europe to 
purchase our wheat, or our corn, or meat, or 
cotton? It would be the exclusion from the 
world’s principal markets of three-fifths of 
its present importation of wheat, one-half of 
its importation of meats, three-fourths of its. 
importation of cotton, and nearly all of 
its present importation of corn. During 
six years since 1895 we have heard 
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much talk of European exclusion of our manu- 
factures, but our exports of manufactures 
to Europe alone in 1901 were more than those 
to the entire world in 1895. 

The people of the United States have been 
solemnly informed from time to time and 
with great persistence and reiteration that 
if we persist in refusing to redistribute to the 
world the money which we receive for our 
products we shall finally so disturb the world’s 
currency balances as to produce some awful 
financial cataclysm, and so destroy the 
markets in which we now sell our products. 


NEW YORK TO CHICAGO—20 HOURS 
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But up to this time we see no indication that 
this is happening as a result of twenty-five 
years. In that time we have sold five billion 
dollars’ worth of our products in excess of 
what we have bought. But if the United 
States really appropriated to itself an undue 
share of the world’s money by selling mer- 
chandise valued at five billions in excess of 
its purchases from 1874 to 1go1, how is it 
that the other nations of the world have 
generally increased their circulating medium 
and their wealth meantime, and so increased 
their power to purchase our surplus products? 


NEW YORK TO CHICAGO—20 HOURS 


A DESCRIPTION OF A TRIP ON THE NEW 


TRAINS THAT MAKE 


THE FASTEST LONG RUN IN THE WORLD — A MAN FROM ONE CITY 
MAY DO BUSINESS IN THE OTHER AND BE GONE ONLY ONE DAY 


BY 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 


(AUTHOR OF “A YEAR IN A YAWL,”’ ETC.) 


(Illustrated from photographs by the author and others) 


[The announcement that two railroads were to 
run twenty-hour trains between New York and 
Chicago excited no great surprise. Little that 
American railroads achieve surprises the public. 
Progress is taken as a matter of course. A few 
years ago it was asserted seriously that greater sus- 
ta’‘ned speed than furty- miles an hour could not be 
attained. Since then the conditions which fifteen 
years ago made higher speed impossible have been 
greatly changed: steel rails, heavier and stronger, 
have been substituted for iron: roadbeds have been 
leveled and ballasted until they are solid and smooth; 
crooked lines have been straightened; locomotives 
have been improved until their speed seems un- 
limited; track tanks have been installed so that 
water can be supplied while the engines are travel- 
ing at full speed; block signals have been introduced 
that prevent a train from entering any given sec- 
tion of railroad until the track is clear, and show 
the condition of the succeeding section so that there 
need be no diminution of speed; heavy cars have 
been built, sumptuously furnished and so nicely 
adjusted on their springs that the passengers may 
rest comfortably while traveling swiftly. These are 
a few of the many improvements that make the 
twenty-hour train mechanically and commercially 
possible. And the employees, the engine runners, 


the dispatchers, the signal men have all progressed 
with the roads. 

For some time both the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania roads have been running twenty- 
four-hour trains between New York and Chicago. 
The average American is glad to pay more money for 
Both of these trains, 


the sake of traveling rapidly. 





however, cost the business man a day. According 
to an inter-railroad agreement, these roads that 
through more favorable natural conditions follow 
a more direct route to the Western metropolis, were 
required to charge an extra fare of one dollar per 
hour saved on the total time of the trip. It was a 
question whether the traveling public would pay the 
extra four dollars for the sake of the few hours 
saved. Four hours cut off the running time 
means an entire readjustment of the system, the 
running schedules had to be changed throughout, 
and in order to allow of the running of the flyer 
without interruption many of the trains had to be 
delayed a trifle to make room for it and especially 
for the extra speed, the most efficient engineers were 
employed and the best fuel and equipment were set 
apart for the train. The Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited and the Pennsylvania Special both leave New 
York in the early afternoon, permitting half a day’s 
business, and arrive in Chicago in time for the open- 
ing of business there; the next day returning the 
same schedule is followed. By this plan practically 
an entire day is saved.] 


day after tomorrow morning.” 
The speaker was traveling across 
New York on a Twenty-third Street car. 
“You mean two days after tomorrow,”’ 
corrected the enquiring friend. 
‘‘No—I leave today at 1:55 o'clock on the 


| ’M going to Chicago and I'll be back 
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‘Pennsylvania Special,’ arrive in Chicago at 
9:55 tomorrow morning; do three and a half 
hours’ business there and return by the 
‘Twentieth Century Limited’ at 12:30, and 
if all goes well, arrive at 9:30 in New York 
ready for another day’s work.” 

The other man knew about the two twenty- 
hour trains but he hadn’t realized what they 
meant. 

“Tf the trains keep up to the schedules,’ 
continued the traveler, taking a grip on his 
suit case, ‘““by day after tomorrow I shall 
have traveled 1,900 miles and accomplished 
three hours’ work in Chicago in forty-three 
and a half hours. Good-bye.” 

With but a minute to spare he stepped 
aboard the ferry-boat where his twenty-hour 
journey really began. In the long depot, 
arched over by splendid girders of steel, stood 
the train of four cars, carefully groomed, 
shining with fresh paint and polished glass 

The engineer, grown gray in the service 
was taking a last look at his engine. Wrench 
and oil-can in hand he went from wheel to 
cylinder, from guide bar to bearing, testing, 
trying valves, peering here and there with 
practised eye. 

“All aboard!” The call was heard above 
the heavy breathing of the locomotive that 
had just come in from a swift run, and all the 
varied noises of a busy station. Slowly and 
with the dignity that befits one of the two 
fastest long-distance trains of the world, the 
train gathered way. Through the great open 
portal of the depot it passed, out of the 
subdued light into the sunshiny glare 
of the open. On every side trainmen stood, 
timepieces in hand, watching the pride 
of the road go by and wishing it good luck. 

By the time the traveler from New York has 
found his section and exchanged his stiff hat 
for a more comfortable cloth cap, the train is 
half way through the rock-cut of Jersey City 
heights whose rugged walls are softened with 
climbing vines. Soon the “‘ Jersey meadows” 
appeared, covered with green grass rippling 
wave-like with the breeze. Through Newark 


’ 


the red train passed without stopping. Once 
well beyond its numerous street crossings 
the exhaust of the engine sounded more 
frequently and the train gathered speed. 
Within the car the passengers were too 
interested in watching for speed to read or to 
smoke. 


Except that the telegraph poles 
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flew by more and more rapidly there was 
nothing to indicate that the train was moving 
fast. It was disappointing, and the traveler 
turned to his seat-mate with the remark that 
‘“We’ll never make Chicago in twenty hours 
at this rate.” 

When the train reached Trenton and 
thundered over the Delaware bridge the 
traveler roused from his reading. 

“What! already!” he said under his 
breath, and began to count the white posts 
that punctuated the miles of green banks 
along the rails. A mile in a minute and 
twenty seconds, another in seventy seconds, 
a third in sixty seconds, and then after a short 
slow-down, he counted fifty-five seconds as 
the post flashed by. An hour and forty-four 
minutes is the schedule time for Germantown 
Junction on the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
eighty-five miles from Jersey City—the red 
train made it with four minutes to spare and 
so smoothly that a child walking down the 
aisle of the car with a glass of water did not 
spill a drop. 

Germantown Junction was the end of the 
section and the iocomotive changed at that 
point and with it the entire train crew. 
In less than five minutes the fresh engine was 
coupled on and the train was off for Harris- 
burg, the next stop, ignoring Philadelphia. 

“They'll do it pretty soon in eighteen 
hours,’’ said a man across the aisle. 

This seemed almost an impertinence, for 
the traveler was just thinking what a marvel- 
ous thing it was to cover 912 miles in twenty 
hours including stops and many slow-downs. 
At that rate, he thought to himself, one could 
travel the distance between New York and 
San Francisco, 3,250 miles, in seventy-one 
and a fraction hours, less than three days. 

The sleeping car on the flyer had no smok- 
ing room and the space usually devoted to 
that purpose was used for a stateroom, a neat 
little room furnished in bird’s-eye maple with 
inlay of a darker wood. The traveler went 
forward into the composite car where he 
found other men smoking comfortably. The 
composite car was new to him and he ex- 
amined it curiously. “‘This is more like a 
hotel than a train,” he said to himself,— 
““barber-shop, bath, buffet,. smoking-room, 
and there are books in that case—and a desk 
with writing materials—a writing-room—all 
the comforts of home while you travel fifty 
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“THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL” NEARING GERMANTOWN JUNCTION, PA. 


“The exhaust of the engine sounded more frequently and the train gathered speed ” 


miles an hour.”’ He stood amused watching 


the porter serving drinks to one man and 
cigars to another. 
‘Pretty convenient, isn’t it?”’ 


It was the 
Pullman conductor who was talking. 


“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


“Yes, but where do you stow the baggage ?”’ 

‘Forward of the barber-shop, there; these 
limited trains do not carry much baggage 
and there is plenty of room for it and the 
buffet, barber-shop and the rest.”’ 


LIMITED” 


Speeding a mile in 35 seconds along the Hudson River 








TRACK TANKS WHICH SUPPLY WATER TO LOCO- 
MOTIVES WHILE TRAVELING AT FULL SPEED 
The tank on the left has just supplied the twenty-hour train while 
going at so milesan hour. Photograph taken from the train 


“Well, have a cigar with me—you can 
smoke it later—and tell me how this business 
is run.” The traveler touched a button 
back of the wicker leather-cushioned chair 
where he had seated himself and the porter 
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appeared immediately to supply his wants. 
“Are you responsible for this whole train?”’ 
the New Yorker asked. 

“Yes, as far as the arrangements of the 
cars are concerned,’’ was the answer. ‘“‘It is 
my business to see that the passengers have 
their Pullman tickets, that they are com- 
fortable, that the porters do their duty—this 
is all under my control except the dining car— 
it has its own conductor and its own force of 
waiters and cooks. I have nothing to do 
with the running of the train or the collection 
of railroad tickets. That’s the railroad con- 
ductor’s business. He changes with the 
locomotive at the end of each section of the 
road—lI go clear through to Chicago.”’ 

“It must cost something to start a train 
like this,’’ someone suggested. 

“A hundred and fifty thousand dollars, it 
is said, for the cars alone. And to run it,”’ 
added the Pullman conductor—‘‘these four 
cars and locomotive require nineteen men— 
one for each sleeper, three for the composite 
car, barber and porter, who also takes care of 
the buffet, and a baggage master; dining-car 
requires eight men; beside myself there is the 
train conductor and two brakemen, a locomo- 
tive runner and fireman: nineteen ll 
told.”’ 

About the time Harrisburg was reached 
dinner was ready and the course-dinner of 
which the traveler partook there was not in- 
terrupted in the least by the curves and 





OFF FOR THE TWENTY-HOUR RUN 


The signals overhead 





, stretching horizontally, bar other trains from the two scctions or ‘‘ blocks ”’ 
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A FLEETING GLIMPSE 
This picture taken from the ‘“ Special” shows a part of the Osage 
Orange hedge which is planted along the tracks from 
New York most of the way to Chicago 


grades of the beginnings of the Alleghany 
mountains. 
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As darkness drew near the grades became 
heavier and the curves sharper. On this side 
or that the tree-clad mountains stood almost 
black against the sky. The Pennsylvania 
Company are replacing many steel bridges 
with stone; much vibration and noise is saved 
and a great gain is made in speed. It was 
dark when the train passed round the famous 
horseshoe curve, but as long as the traveler 
could see to count the mile posts the engineer 
with the heavy train was climbing the steep 
grades at a forty to fifty miles an hour gait. 

During the night when most of the passen- 
gers had sought their berths or state-rooms 
there was a long delay caused by a freight 
wreck. The traveler who was bound to make 
the trip on time, fretted and fumed, and 
looked at his watch by the electric light that 
he turned on at the head of his berth—thirty 
minutes passed before the train really began to 
go at its old speed. 

After breakfast the traveler went back to’ 
his own car, which was the last on the train, 
and for a long time stood on the platform 
and watched things dwindle down as the train 





“IN A FEW SECONDS THE OTHER TRAINS DWINDLED TO BLACK SPECKS AND TRAILS OF SMOKE” 


Taken from a twenty-hour train while going 60 miles an hour 
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sped on. The line was straight as the crow 
flies and as level as a floor. The shining rails 
stretched out behind like silver wires stretched 
taut, meeting in the distance, the stones, 
spare ties and the inequalities of the ground 
slipped by so quickly that they made but a 
deeper blur in the general brown-green 
tone of the ground. A passenger train 
going in the opposite direction from the 
“special,’’ was reduced to a black speck and 
a trail of smoke almost instantly. The New 
Yorker rubbed his eyes in astonishment as 
he began to realize the speed the train was 
making. 

The traveler was so absorbed in watching 
the speed of the train and the rapid pace of 
the telegraph poles as they went stalking by, 
that he failed to notice that the train was well 
in the midst of the factories, the grain eleva- 
tors and warehouses of Chicago. He had 
scarcely time enough to exchange his cap for 
iis straw hat, get brushed and gather his 
belongings together when the brilliant light 
of the sun was shut off by the roof of the 
Chicago station. Then he looked at his 
watch. ‘“‘Almost an hour late,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ answered a voice over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Your watch is set for Eastern 
time, an hour fast. We are four minutes ahead 
of time in spite of the time lost in Altoona.”’ 

By 12:30 of the day after leaving New 
York the traveler was ready to board the 
Twentieth Century Limited at the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern depot. On 
his journey Westward the New Yorker had 
been much impressed with the remarkable 
ease and smoothness in the running of the fast 
train and through an influential railroad man 
he had secured permission to ride in the en- 
gine cab on the first stage of the return journey 
to Elkhart, Indiana. 

Engineer Fish, wrench in hand, was going 
over his ‘‘machine”’ (which he called her) to 
make sure that all was fit for the run before 
him. Standing on the track beside his en- 
gine he was dwarfed to insignificance by the 
great machine he controlled; the driving 
wheels towered over his head and the great 
cylinders could almost admit his whole body. 

Of a sudden the hissing signal was given, 
the traveler climbed aboard and sat in the 
fireman’s seat—before him sat the traveling 
engineer who was coaching the several en- 
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gineers for this fast run. All was suddenly 
ready. The throttle was pulled out just a 
trifle and the reversing lever yanked over a 
half a foot or so. Without a jar or jerk the 
train moved off—the engine coughed ex- 
plosively with a sound of impatience. The 
fireman standing in the pit of the locomotive 
opened the furnace door and threw in a shovel- 
ful of coal; the flames leaped out to lick the 
black chunks in. 

A multitude of tracks crossed and recrossed 
in apparent confusion and from the traveler’s 
perch high in the fireman’s seat, eight feet 
from the ground, there seemed to be no order 
in the chaos of shining rails. Under signal 
towers whose semaphores raised as they 
swung by, past railroad men who waved good 
luck, past puffing engines and long Pull- 
man cars undergoing a process of cleaning 
and grooming before a run, they went with 
steadily increasing speed. 

The traveler found riding in the locomo- 
tive very different from the easy luxury of the 
Pullmans;,the great machine was not so 
nicely swung on its springs and whenever it 
crossed over a switch or rounded a curve there 
was a corresponding jar. 

As the houses of the city thinned out the 
speed was increased, the lever of the throttle 
was pulled out a notch at a time. 

The passenger sat on the fireman’s seat 
with the ‘‘ traveling engineer’? who had an 
experience of many years on this section of 
the road as running engineer, knew every 
curve, every little inequality, each crossing— 
an expert in locomotive running and as famil- 
iar with the track as a man is with the halls 
of hisown house. The running of a fast loco- 
motive is a good deal like the handling of a 
fast horse, an expert is required to get the 
highest speed out of either. It requires not 
only skill but also nerve, and the duty of the 
“traveling engineer” is to sustain the run- 
ning engineer in the nerve-trying swift runs 
and to advise him as to the handling of the 
engine until he has become accustomed to 
the swift schedule and can run it almost in- 
stinctively on time. The traveler noticed 
as they flew along that the advising engineer 
in front of him shouted from time to time 
across the cab to Fish, ‘‘ Now let her out,” or, 
‘Easy here, that bad crossing ahead,” and, 
“Cut off a bit,” and he was intensely inter- 
ested in watching the difference which, while 
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evident to him, would not be apparent at all 
to the passengers in the cars. 

After riding in the cab awhile, the traveler 
understood the remark made to him by a train 
man when they were whisking around the 
curves of the Alleghanies—that the comfort of 
the passengers depended largely on the 
engine runner; he watched Fish handle the 
three levers which controlled the engine and 
the train and longed to try himself. “‘ You 
would shake the teeth out of the passengers 
if you tried it,”’ the traveling engineer said. 
The throttle, the air brake and the reversing 
lever were worked in various combinations 
so that the train made the curves without a 
jar or the slow-downs without a jerk. 

The traveling engineer, behind whose broad 
back the traveler sat, watched the signals as 
they showed ahead from his side of the cab and 
as he noticed the message of caution or of a 
clear track he compared notes with the en- 
gineer across the end of the boiler. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the road each signal must 
be verified by both engine runner and fireman. 
As they sped on, the fireman kept his eye on 
the steam guage, from his place on the floor 
of the cab, and when the pressure dropped 
even a trifle under two hundred pounds, he 
fed the hungry, fiery maw with great chunks 
of coal—opening and closing the fire-door 
between each shovelful. The traveler noticed 
that the fierce flame was fed on an average 
three times a minute all the way. 

To the passenger all this was keen delight; 
for the first time he began to appreciate the 
speed of a twenty-hour train. The engineer 
kept his eyes on the road ahead. From time to 
time his hand wandered from the throttletothe 
air-brake valve, to the reversing lever, or the 
whistle cord when a crossing showed ahead. 
He knew the position of every lever, every 
valve, and the great machine responded to 
his touch as a sensitive horse knows the feel 
of the master hand on his rein. In spite of 
the noise, the jar, the smoke and cinders, it 
was exhilarating—the speed was splendid and 
the traveler forgot the toiling fireman, the 
tense careful driving of the engineer in the 
thrill of mere motion. The great heap of coal 
on the tender shut off all view of the train 
behind and the engine seemed to be flying 
alone across the country of its own free will. 
As the traveler watched, the long narrow 
track tanks between the rails leaped into view, 
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They were but eighteen hundred feet long, 
still the reservoir of the tender was brimming 
full before half their length was covered, 
the water being forced up by air pressure and 
the swift motion. 

Half way to Elkhart a steep grade was en- 
countered and a little time was lost but once 
over the brow of the hill the engine seemed 
to get her second wind. : For several miles 
the white mile posts slipped by at forty-five 
second intervals. 

When Elkhart and the end of the section 
was reached four minutes had been saved. 
He had hardly time enough to bid his friends 
in the cab good-bye when the locomotive was 
uncoupled and a fresh one with a new crew 
backed down. It was a long time before the 
traveler could hear clearly, so great had been 
the pounding his ears had received, and it 
was hours before he was relieved of the tense- 
ness that came from that swift run. He 
understood now why it was that engineers 
and firemen had to be changed so frequently. 
No man could stand for long the strain. 

All the afternoon that flying train sped 
across the States of Indiana and Ohio at 
undiminished speed. Around the southern 
shore of Lake Erie across long bridges that 
spanned the inlets affording all too fleeting 
glimpses of green islands and sandy shores. 

Toledo, Cleveland and Erie were passed in 
what seemed quick succession though two 
or more hours elapsed between each. 

Just before reaching Buffalo the traveler 
went to bed. When he awoke, the broad 
ribbon of the Hudson was streaming along- 
side. The ride down the Hudson was a de- 
light and the traveler felt real regret when 
the road turned off to the left and curved 
round the ship canal along the banks of 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek and so into the valley 
of the streets of the great city. ‘‘ Five min- 
utes ahead of time,” said the traveler, watch 
in hand, as they drew up at the Grand Central 
station; 980 miles in less than twenty hours, 
an average speed of forty-nine miles per hour, 
including stops. The Pennsylvania route, 
g12 miles, is covered in the same time, but 
the grades are much heavier and the curves 
more numerous. 

To Chicago and back, 1,900 miles in thirty- 
nine hours and fifty minutes. Almost two- 
thirds the width of the continent in a day and 
two-thirds ! 





THE NATURE AND THE FIELD OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 


(THE Wor.Lp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


HE trust company is at once the omni- 
bus and the bugaboo of American 
financial institutions. In many re- 
spects it is like a savings association, in some 
it resembles a State bank. It enjoys a host 
of privileges anomalous in themselves and 
unique in corporate activities. In our pecu- 
liarly unwieldy and even undemocratic finan- 
cial fabric, it steps in wherever it may be 
needed to supply needs left unfilled by other 
institutions. Its development in recent years 
has been marvelous, and during the present 
year its growth has been most remarkable of 
all. In the twelve months ending July 1, 
eighteen trust companies were chartered in the 
State of New York. The funds entrusted to 
these companies have grown proportionately, 
and their dividends have been almost start- 
ling. 

In fact the banks have been startled. They 
are beginning to realize that in the trust com- 
panies they have a competitor whose strength 
they cannot accurately judge. The trust 
company can do anything that a State bank 
can do, and numerous other things. Its full 
possibilities have not yet been realized. Yet 
it is hedged in by but few of the restrictions 
to which banking institutions proper are sub- 
jected. Its taxes are lighter. Its accounts 
are not open to the searching inquiry of a 
State or National bank examiner or even a 
clearing-house committee. It is true that 
there are certain legal regulations with which 
technical compliance must be made as to the 
character of the securities in which trust 
companies may invest. This is for the pro- 
tection of the “‘trust funds” committed to 
their care. But there are no such limitations 
as surround savings banks. As a matter of 
fact, trust companies place their money in 
the same kind of loans and securities as Na- 
tional banks. 

In its original conception, the trust com- 
pany was designed to serve purely as a fidu- 


ciary agent. It was to become a corporate 
and permanent institution to which might be 
entrusted the care of estates of minors and 
incompetents, and in whose hands might be 
placed the “long time” funds of the commun- 
ity. The principal clause of the laws of the 
State of New York concerning these com- 
panies empowers them to receive “‘ deposits of 
trust funds.”” No word is said about the 
transaction of an ordinary banking business, 
but such business is not forbidden explicitly 
and the term “‘trust funds” is so broad that 
it has been interpreted to include “short 
time” as well as ‘“‘long time’’ deposits. Thus 
these companies are now transacting an 
enormous deposit business. They pay out 
checks—which they call “ drafts’’—over their 
counters just as other banks do. The total 
cash deposits, subject to check, of New York 
City trust companies, as reported December 
31, 1901, amounted to $440, 718, 602. There 
were also trust funds held amounting to 
$352,213,121. The total resources of these 
companies at that time were reported to be 
but little less than the total resources of the 
banks of the city. 

It will thus be seen that there is strenuous 
competition between banks and trust com- 
panies. The severity of this competition 
may be partly realized when it is reflected 
that, in addition to the other immunities they 
enjoy, trust companies are not required to 
keep any specific cash reserve against their 
deposits. In fact, the reserve held against the 
nearly $800,000,000 of deposits by New York 
City trust companies on December 31st last 
is generally understood to have been less than 
$1 for every $1,000. In addition, many trust 
companies offer to pay interest upon daily 
deposit balances, and in this respect banking 
institutions suffer a very powerful handicap. 
Yet these trust companies are compelled by 
the State to make public only the merest 
summary of their condition, and that only at 
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infrequent periods, and they are permitted 
to enjoy the privileges of the clearing-house 
just as other non-member banks are. 

It is but natural, therefore, that banks 
should rebel against this invasion of their 
business. The situation is a most serious one, 
for the New York Clearing House recently 
adopted a rule to the effect that no trust 
company less than one year old should be 
permitted to ‘‘clear” through a member of 
that institution. After attaining that age, 
every trust company hereafter admitted to 
these privileges is to be subject to the exami- 
ination of clearing-house representatives, and 
it is to submit a weekly statement of its 
loans, deposits, discounts, reserve, etc., as 
other banks must. More important than all, 
such a trust company may be required to 
keep a specified reserve against its cash de- 
posits, not greater, however, than twenty- 
five per cent. 

This action of the New York Clearing House 
was but a flag of warning. It would be out 
of the question to enforce a twenty-five per 
cent. rule upon trust companies at the present 
time. Thereasonisobvious. Finding them- 
selves in possession of tremendous sums of 
idle money, the trust companies of New York 
have turned over millions of dollars to great 
National banks which are willing to pay in- 
terest upon large round sums deposited with 
them. To require a twenty-five per cent. re- 
serve would necessitate the withdrawal of 
large quantities of these deposits. Banks 
would be compelled to call in loans. The re- 
adjustment which would be necessitated 
would in its ultimate effects be disastrous. 

Now trust companies are spreading to the 
small places, even to towns that support only 
one bank each. With trust companies offer- 
ing two per cent. interest to depositors, it will 
be seen that a time of cut-throat competition 
is coming. Several trust companies are being 
organized to start in small places around New 
York next winter. It will be of great interest 
to observe the result. 

The problem of effecting a gradual readjust- 
ment so that the trust companies may be 
confined to their proper sphere and yet not 
be unnecessarily curtailed in their freedom is 
a most difficult and delicate one. They have 
enjoyed such immunity from restriction that 
it will be very difficult for them to accommo- 
date themselves to hard and fast boundary 
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lines. These companies have scorned small 
transactions. They have reached out for the 
larger profits, often taking great risks in doing 
so. Perhaps in time they will be forced to 
look after the little things. 

This suggests the consideration of one of the 
most anomalous features of American finance 
—its remoteness from the common people. 
The ways of American financiers are intensely 
undemocratic. It is an extremely difficult 
matter, for example, for a farmer in the South 
or the West to secure a few hundred dollars 
loan upon his property without paying very 
high interest. It is often difficult for him to 
obtain such loan at all. The farmer may 
sometimes borrow money upon his expected 
crop, but he must pay such usurious interest 
that, as soon as his crop is harvested, he must 
rush to market with it and sell it at whatever 
price he can get, whether profitable or not. 
A new form of trust company has recently 
been organized in New York to attempt to 
supply just the need here created. It will 
have a warehousing company as a subsidiary 
corporation. Farmers may deposit their oats, 
their cotton, their corn, or their other pro- 
ducts in these warehouses, receive certificates 
therefor, and upon these certificates as se- 
curity the trust company will lend money 
at current rates for legitimate loans in the 
financial centres. This new company ex- 
pects to confine itself to this form of operation 
and great relief is expected from it. 

But consider the case of the small trades- 
man. How difficult it is for him to secure a 
small loan or financial support for the humble 
enterprise into which he is willing to throw 
his life and to risk his all. The large trust 
companies and the banks will often have no 
dealings with him because his business is 
small. He is respectfully referred to the 
savings banks and the building associations. 
But savings banks have very little freedom 
of action, and building associations afford only 
limited assistance. The tradesman finds that 
the trust companies—the concerns most able 
to assist him—thrust his proposition aside 
while they enter into an underwriting syndi- 
cate for the guaranteeing of the securities of a 
great corporation on which they may make 
an enormous profit. 

It is different in France and England. The 
joint-stock banks of London and the Credit 
Lyonnais and the Societé Generale of Paris 








maintain not only great central branches in 
the leading cities but numerous branches all 
over the land. They deal as cheerfully and 
as courteously with a borrower of a few hun- 
dred francs or shillings as with one of a hun- 
dred thousand. 

To conduct a foreign business, banks 
must establish foreign branches. This may 
be done under the authority of a mer- 
cantile charter, as in the case of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation. But such a 
charter confines the company’s business within 
comparatively narrow limits. Now the trust 
company offers itself as a flexible instrument 
for just this kind of business. The Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has modified its 
charter so that it may establish branches in 
other countries. It has located a branch in 
London, and others are projected in China 
and the Philippines. But the securities in 
which the company invests its money are 
still subject to the State banking department. 
This department is not entirely friendly to 
the free growth of a colonial business, and 
colonial and foreign investments and securi- 
ties are regarded with suspicion. As a conse- 
quence, trust companies organized in New 
York State and establishing foreign branches 
are still hedged in by restrictions which hinder 
the growth of a foreign business. 

A trust company has been organized in New 
Jersey which expects to hold a controlling 
interest in a chain of National and State banks. 
Each institution will retain its independence, 
though the “holding” company will provide 
harmonious directorates, all subject to the 
controlling institution. The resources of 
each of the institutions will be made available 
for the others. Money will be supplied where 
it is most needed. It is the idea that this 
company’s capital of $100,000 shall be paid in 
at the rate of $3,000 for each share of a par 
value of $100. Another ‘holding’? company 
is to be organized, to hold a controlling inter- 
est in the trust company. This latter ‘‘secu- 
rities”” corporation will be capitalized at 
perhaps $3,000,000, and .thirty of its shares 
will be paid for one of the trust company. 

A field for a trust company of an entirely 
unique character has been created by the 
peculiarly lax laws concerning industrial 
combinations of States like New Jersey and 
Delaware. New Jersey, for example, re- 
quires that every corporation chartered under 
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its laws shall have its “principal office’ in 
that State: one of the directors must be a 
citizen of that State; and the meetings of 
stockholders must be held in that State. 
Hence, the “registration” trust company. 
This corporation registers the charters of new 
companies. It makes of its own office the 
“principal office”’ of the newly-formed con- 
cerns. It provides a common meeting room 
for all the companies it looks after. It pays 
such taxes and fees as are called for, provides 
local attorneys who may be consulted with 
reference to the State corporation laws, and 
sees to it that all local regulations are com- 
plied with. In addition, it furnishes one of 
its clerks properly guaranteed to serve as a 
‘““dummy’”’ director representing the State of 
New Jersey. A large business of this kind 
is also done in the State of Delaware, and 
in Maine and West Virginia. 

Most important functions are discharged 
by the “‘guarantee’’ trust companies. All 
trust companies perform certain ‘‘ guarantee’”’ 
services. It is a common transaction to in- 
sure the securities of a newly formed or re- 
organized corporation. It is an easy step to 
the guaranteeing of the bond of an official 
in a position of great responsibility. Another 
step, and the trust company guarantees the 
title of a plot of land which is purchased. 

It will thus be seen that the sphere of the 
corporate fiduciary agent is very large. The 
fact that this agency is corporate or impersonal, 
that its fiduciary nature makes necessary the 
possession of large discretionary powers, and 
that the indefiniteness of these powers is apt 
to lead to grave abuses—these considerations 
make the solution of the trust company 
problem unusually difficult. There is a field 
of undoubted value for the trust company 
which shall steer clear of the hard and fast 
lines of the savings bank and yet not invade 
the field of the National or State banking 
association. An institution which shall place 
the “long time” funds of the people at the 
service of both the rich and poor, which shall 
provide as great mobility of capital from one 
part of the nation—and the world—to another 
as is necessary; an institution which shall 
fulfil the possibilities for good a fiduciary cor- 
poration may be to the public—such is the 
trust company the future must produce, 
whose existence laws should make easy and 
profitable. 


























HOUSEBOATS IN OTHER LANDS 


HE term houseboat runs a wide gamut 

| of meaning. The varieties extend 
from the floating palace of the million- 

aire to the dingy shanty-boat of the Mississippi 
riverman and the variants between embrace 
almost every style of aquatic architecture. 
It is not a new idea, except in America. 
Marco Polo found it in China where it is still 
in use by the hundred thousand. The river- 
ways of Burmah are thick with the house- 
boats of a population which has been pushed 
over the water edges. The houseboats of 
the Thames are in many instances gorgeous 
affairs costing as much as £5,000. The Fair 


Maid of Perth, owned by T. R. Dewar, M. P., 


is as long as a river steamer, has twenty 
windows opening from a drawing-room, a 
billiard-room, a smoking room and a number 
of bedrooms. Its upper deck will accommodate 
one hundred guests. The boat belonging to 
Sir James Carmichaels, the Kin-efisher, is quite 
as sumptuous. But the houseboats of the 
Thames are not made to move from place to 
place and not only does a change of anchorage 
entail much red tape in the matter of govern- 
mental permission, but the heavy river dues 
demanded by the Thames Conservancy makes 
the expense of house-boating in England very 
heavy indeed. 


HOUSEBOATS IN AMERICA 


N America, however, the conditions are 
ideal. Your first cost and the cost 
of maintenance may be what you please. 
You may build the boat yourself on the 
cheese box and raft principle, or you may 
order a gorgeous affair similar to that owned 
by the president of the newest ship-build- 
ing combination. 

The Mississippi riverman patterns his house- 
boat after the Ark. It is a rude cabin on a 
ruder float, meant merely to withstand a 
flood and to be cast aside after it has served 
its purpose of transporting the family south- 
ward. There seems to be an annual migration 


from the headwaters of the great river to- 
wards the swamps of the Red River, and 
while some of the men who go down to work 
in the swamps come Northward again in the 
spring, a large majority of the shanty-boat- 
men expect to stay at the other end of the 
flood. The boats are therefore of the cheap- 
est possible character, without motive power 
except sweeps, without paint even, and they 
begin to rot on the first mile of their long drift. 
Once in a while the man who means merely to 
migrate finds much in the free life of the river 
to commend it, in which case he begins to 
look to the preservation of his floating home, 
gives it a coat of paint, furbishes up the in- 
terior and looks out for an anchorage. After 
a while he finds a sheltered spot on the river- 
side, is joined by others of his kind and 
presently one of those boat villages, numerous 
through the Southern States, is formed. He 
is a picturesque character, this shanty boat- 
man, but while occasionally we hear of some 
gentleman adventurer with guns and dogs 
and window-curtained barge floating down 
by him, his boat is nothing more than the 
sampan of the Chinaman, a miserable subter- 
fuge for what is desirable in this sanest of all 
forms of outdoor living. 


ONE WAY OF BUILDING A RIVER HOME 


HE Loiterer was the name of a scow 
picked up in the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. A house was built upon the scow 
which was towed through Pamlico Sound 
into the Paquemas River where the fam- 
ily lived through one winter “just to try 
it.”’ The trial so confirmed them in 
favor of house-boating that the craft was 
enlarged until she is now 107 feet long, 
17 feet wide and capable of housing com- 
fortably the owner and his friends in any blow 
that ever came over the coastline. Her 
present name, Nirodha, is Hindoo for “rest 
after action.”’ Her living room is 16 by 12} 
feet in size, which gives space, as Mr. 
Frank A. Eagan, her owner, says, “‘for the 
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litter of odds and ends that make of a place 
a home, not merely a habitation.” The 
owner’s stateroom is 12 by 12 feet square 
and contains a full-size bed. There are bath- 
rooms, six small bedrooms, a dining room, 
kitchen, laundry, photo dark-room, awnings 
for shade, small boats for recreation and a 
total lack of “‘the tax-gatherer, the rent col- 
lector, the landlord, the janitor, the gas man, 
and the noise maker of every description.” 
Unlike the lot of his Thames confreres the 
American houseboatman has no water dues 
to pay. When a change of scene is desired a 
tug is called and the Nirodha is towed away. 
“But once,” as Mr. Eagan points out, “you 
have brought your boat to anchor, you are 
amenable to no one but the United States 
Government and it, thanks to the boat having 
no motive power, rates the houseboat as a 
barge and allows you to do what you want 
with her without a single restriction of any 
kind, a freedom so absolute that the ordinary 
land dweller finds it at first difficult to under- 
stand and later, when he has grown used to 
it, more difficult to abandon.”’ 


SELF-PROPELLING PLEASURE BOATS 


POWERED boat is just as much in 
favor. The opinion of the steam- 


boat inspector stationed at New York on 


this matter is that ‘‘as long as you do 
not use steam and do not carry passen- 
gers or freight for hire you may have a 
houseboat as big as the Campania and yet 
not be required to employ a licensed cap- 
tain or engineer.’’ This of course lets in gaso- 
line, naptha, kerosene and electricity, gives 
one the privilege of being one’s own captain 
and engineer and reduces the expense. One 
of these personally conducted, powered boats 
is at present summering in Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek. It is a gasoline boat owned by a re- 
tired naval officer who lives upon it with 
his wife during the greater part of the year. 
It has been through the Erie Canal to the 
Buffalo Exposition and through the inland 
passage to Florida. The question of expense 
does not affect the owner of this boat aithough 
he claims that the obvious inability to enter- 
tain saves him over $5,000 a year. It is the 
perfect freedom which attracts him and the 
fact that he and his wife are enabled at a 
moment’s notice to throw off the restraint of 
civilization without offending their friends. 


A COASTING SCHOONER TRANSFORMED 


HERE are houseboats designed to with- 
stand choppy seas and the most notable 
of the class is the Clarina owned by Mr. Charles 
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Stedman Hanks. Mr. Hanks’ experience with 
houseboats in Florida decided him in 
favor of a boat that would not be forever 
doomed to ride in canals and other land- 
locked waterways. He bought a coasting 
schooner with plenty of beam, so that of all 
things he might have plenty of room. The 
boat is eighty-seven feet long by twenty-four 
feet wide, so that while she would be denied 
the inland passage she might well go around 
the world. Mr. Hanks had her tied to a 
lumber wharf and a gang of carpenters sent 
on board of her with certain instructions in 
the matter of house-building. Speaking in 
terms of land-lubberdom she has two floors, 
one resting on the old deck beams, the other 
eight feet below in the hold. The booms 
were raised a foot or more and a house seven 
feet high was built over her aft from the fore- 
mast, to contain the living, bed and bath- 
rooms of the owner and his family. The 
house ends just abaft the mainmast and the 
deck thereon to the stern makes a capital 
lounging place. Below this deck is a large 
dining-room and forward 7f this room, beneath 
the big deckhouse just mentioned, are the 
captain’s room, the chart room, a bicycle 
room, butler’s pantry, steward’s room, cold 
storage, servants’ bath-room, tank space, 
galley and forecastle. The rooms are all 
large and nicely furnished, and Mr. Hanks and 
his family may live aboard the Clarina as 
comfortably and as cheaply as in any country 
home. He says they are never cramped for 
room, the time never hangs heavily on their 
hands and the freedom is so absolute that all 
thought of returning to the prosaic life of 
the past is unendurable. The first cost of 
such a schooner may be $300 or $3,000 and 
the remodeling any price from $250 to $5,000. 
The maintenance will average between two 
and three dollars per man a week. 


HOUSEBOATS THAT GO TO SEA 


UT one may have a powered boat that will 

go to sea like the Loudoun owned by 
Lewis Nixon, the ship-builder. Unless we ex- 
cept the Cayman, a big light-draft steam barge 
owned by Pierre Lorillard, nothing exists in 
the houseboat line quite as sumptuous as the 
Loudon. She is a steel steamboat of the 
yacht type and draws six feet of water. Her 
house covers her from stem to stern and the 
roof of the house is utilized as a promenade 
or lounging deck. The rooms are done in 
expensive woods and are hung in tapestry 
that give her interior very much of a grand 
salon effect. Her cuisine is superintended 
by a Japanese cook and some world-wide 
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celebrities have been entertained on board of 
her. It cost Mr. Nixon $50,000 to build her. 
Standing in the main drawing-room one would 
never imagine one’s self on a boat, and all sug- 
gestion that she is the vehicle of a summer’s 
outing becomes lost. In this sense her ele- 
‘gance is an objection, for if one is constantly 
confronted by the fear of scratching the furni- 
ture, the freedom of the outing is blunted at 
least. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STEAM YACHT 


T is in fact but a short step from these high- 
powered, deep-draught, expensively fit- 

ted houseboats to the modern powered yacht. 
The large yacht has the one objection that 
the cost of its maintenance creates a class 
distinction. Unlike the houseboat you can 
neither build nor maintain a yacht cheaply. 
In the language of one houseboat owner a 
steam yacht is the most expensive sailors’ 
boarding house on earth. Yet in these days 
of multi-millionaires this question of cost is 
not so universally serious as it might be and 
there is given to the richest steam yacht 
owner the ability to reach his destination 
ahead of all other moving things. The 
modern steam yacht is indeed no loiterer, 
and its owner is apt to carry his business cares 
and his secretary out to sea with him. In 
this, as in houseboats, there is a choice of de- 
sign to be made, for the types are becoming 
more and more varied. In one establishment 
on the Harlem River there are now on the 
stocks a variety of budding boats reaching all 
the way from the torpedo type to the blunt- 
bowed carry-all. Except in distinctly ocean- 
going yachts there is an effort always made 
to keep the boats within bounds of the canal 
locks. This permits of extended tours of the 
inland waterways. Not everyone knows that 
one may make a voyage of several thousand 
miles about the waterways of the United 
States without once going out in the ocean. 


NEW FUEL FOR THE NAVY 


EVER again, in time of war, will a 
squadron of the United States Navy 
be compelled to make a long retrogressive 
movement for the purpose of coaling, nor will 
colliers and warships roll side by side in a 
heavy sea at the imminent risk of damage to 
both: the extensive tests recently made under 
the direction of Admiral Melville indicate 
unmistakably that in the near future coal 
will no longer be the source of energy for the 
propulsion of Uncle Sam’s fighting ships. 
Oil is to be its worthy successor. 
Weight and space are considerations of 
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great moment in the economy of a battleship, 
and in this connection the advantage of com- 
pact tanks over the huge coal bunkers now 
in use is obvious; moreover the necessary 
shifting of the fuel is greatly simplified when 
that fuel is in liquid form. 

The chief among the objections that have 
been raised lies in the fact that the heat of the 
shaft of flame, in direct contact with the walls 
of the firebox, is so intense that it warps and 
cracks the iron; but even if some means are 
not presently devised to render the plates © 
more resistent in this respect, still the re- 
placing of damaged ones will be a simple - 
matter compared with coaling at sea. Even * 
in economy the superiority of oil over coal is 
indubitable: no other evidence of this is 
needed than is given by the continued use of 
the liquid fuel by Pacific steamships and 
Alaskan freighters. 

The comparative tests of the two fuels 
show various results according to the charac- 
ter of the steam generator; considered pound 
for pound the greater efficiency of oil is tre- 
mendous, but on the other hand it has been 
found impossible to burn sufficient oil in a 
small combustion chamber to develop as 
large an amount of steam as is possible with 
coal, though in two of the tests in which coal 
and oil were tried under precisely similar 
conditions in the same firebox,—both tests 
being made under forced draught,—there 
was produced with oil an amount of steam 
one-third greater than was obtained when 
coal was used. 

In the initial trial of each device the inven- 
tor will be required to attach his burner to 
the test boiler at his own expense, and only 
the final tests will be made at the expense of 
the Department; also, from Texas and Cali- 
fornia offers have been made to supply the 
oil required for all tests free of cost; for the 
rest, the Naval Appropriation bill contains 
an item of $20,000 for this especial purpose. 

The greatest American oil fields are so situ- 
ated that the liquid fuel may readily be piped 
to the coast wherever this has not already 
been done, thereby obviating the necessity of 
storing, while Russia—the only other country 
possessing extensive tracts of oil lands—will 
be very seriously handicapped in this respect. 
With the greatest natural supply of liquid 
fuel most conveniently located, and the in- 
ventive talent of the country bent upon solv- 
ing the problem of oil-burning most thor- 
oughly, there can be no doubt that on the ships 
of the United States navy steam may always 
be produced more quickly and abundantly 
than on any others in the world. 








